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THE PERSONAL SIDE OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


HERBERT SPENCER, the philosopher, has passed his eight- 
ieth year, and now spends his declining days in the peaceful 
seclusion of his English home, his health broken and his 
nervous system shattered by the stupendous task which his 
iron will and prodigious labors have achieved. 

Spencer was the son of a liberal, broad-minded man, a 
teacher; one who did not force the budding mind, but rather 
let it grow and blossom into its fullness and vigor, assimila- 
ting thoroughly the knowledge it acquired. Inan atmosphere 
of home life that was free and wholesome, where individual- 


ity was encouraged and liberal thought and ideas were fos-_ 


tered, Spencer passed his boyhood, from books learning 
little, but from nature much. Men who did not warp the 
mind to fit some scheme of education, but those who framed 
their scheme to fit the mind, were happily intrusted with 
young Spencer’s schooling. He early showed no love for 
Latin verse nor classic fable, and Cambridge was well aban- 
doned. Free from the encumbrances of old world theories 
and authorities, Spencer’s wonderful analytic and excep- 
tionally speculative powers were allowed to mature and be- 
come vigorous under natural and favorable conditions. 

In 1837 he entered the business world as a civil engineer, 
for which his mathematical and mechanical turn of mind 
seemed best to fit him. After eight years of engineering, 
during which time he had contributed numerous articles to 
journals devoted to civil engineering and architecture, he was, 
at the age of twenty-six, owing to the exigencies of his busi- 
ness, forced to turn his energies into other channels of em- 
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ployment. His growing intellectual taste naturally drew him 
towards literature as a career, and he became sub-editor of a 
newspaper, the Aconomist. During the following ten years, 
in five of which he held this post, he laid the foundation of 
his later great work by his wide and varied studies. He also 
won recognition as an astute and vigorous thinker by his first 
complete work, ‘‘ Social Statics,’’ and by his numerous es- 
says, the most notable being ‘*The Philosophy of Style,’’ 
**Manners and Fashions,’’ and ‘Progress, Its Law and 
Cause.’’ In 1855 he published his ‘* Principles of Psychol- 
ogy,’’ a profound treatise upon mental phenomena. It was 
not until 1860 that the famous prospectus of the ‘* Synthetic 
Philosophy ”’ was first issued, a design which occupied near- 
ly forty years in its execution, and which has exerted more 
far-reaching influence on modern thought than any philo- 
sophic work of the century. This was at forty years of age, 
a time of life when most men, having reached the meridian 
of life, are content to reef their sails of activity and pass 
smoothly along with the current. Though Spencer had re- 
ceived from the world no warrant of its confidence in his 
powers for such a task, though from experience he had 
learned to expect no compensation for his labors, and though 
suffering from an incurable malady of the brain, he planned 
and ultimately executed a work which has marked an epoch 
in the field of philosophy, and which in boldness of concep- 
tion and brilliancy of execution has never been surpassed. 
Even before the first chapter of ‘‘ First Principles’’ was 
finished, insomnia forced him to abandon the series for a 
year and seek change of scene and recreation in Scotland 
and upon the Continent. The work was then continued, 
and progressed with many interruptions until 1864, during 
which time the ‘‘ First Principles’’ and the ‘‘ Principles of 
Biology’’ had been issued. It was then that the deplorable 
fact became known that further publication of the ‘* Synthetic 
Philosophy’’ must be abandoned, owing to Spencer’s lack 
of means to carry it on. Spencer had already sacrificed 
over $5,000 of his small property in its publication. As 
soon as the condition of his affairs became known, many of 
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his friends generously offered to defray the cost of contin- 
uing the publication. John Stuart Mill agreed to assume 
the entire expense, and Sir John Lubbock and Huxley start- 
ed a subscription of the series in order to help its support. 
Although Spencer was deeply sensible of the generosity 
which prompted these kind offers, he peremptorily refused 
them all. It is therefore gratifying to remember that it was 
the unremitted efforts of an American that secured Spencer 
the assistance which made a continuance of the philosophic 
series possible, and that it was from American scholars that 
he first received that impartial criticism and unstinted praise 
which his now world-famed philosophy well deserved, and 
to which his own country gave but a tardy acquiescence. 

The story of E. J. Youmans’s life, the founder of the 
Popular Science Monthly, and the man who has done pos- 
sibly more than any other for the advancement of liberal 
thought in this country, is the record of a loyal and life-long 
friendship for a man whom he recognized to be the greatest 
living thinker of his age. In a very interesting letter which 
Youmans wrote to his sister, when on his first visit to Spen- 
cer in England during the summer of 1862, he said: ** When 
I look upon the man [Spencer], with his health broken and 
nerves shattered, and remember his is the foremost intellect 
of our civilization, and that he is the man beyond all men of 
his age to control the thought of the future; when I think 
of him, hampered and harassed for want of means to pub- 
lish his great thoughts, as having to think for the world, and 
then having to pay the expense of instruction, setting up 
other men in the intellectual business with a paragraph—I 
confess I thank God I had a little opportunity to do him 
service. Dear sister, let us respect ourselves more that we 
saw through the obscurity of distance the genius and exalted 
claims of this unheralded man, and were led to help him in 
a way he most needed help.”’ 

As soon as Youmans became aware of the necessity of 
discontinuing the publication of the ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy,”’ 
he determined to exert every effort to avert it, and with that 
end in view he immediately started a subscription among 
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American scholars, and by his indomitable efforts he raised 
within a short time a fund of $7,000, which was invested in 
American securities in Mr. Spencer’s name. The fund com- 
pleted, it remained to use great tact and discretion in order 
to gain Spencer’s consent to its use in defraying the cost of 
proceeding with the series, as he had already declined all 
offers of a similar intent. To attain this end Youmans left 
for England in January, 1865. 

It was while smoking their cigars, one beautiful summer’s 
day in Spencer’s garden, that Youmans broached the pur- 
pose of his visit, and handed the great philosopher a letter 
from Robert Minturn, of Bosten, which apprised him of the 
munificent gift from his friends in America. The letter was 
worded with exceptional skill and tact, and expressed the 
feeling of his friends in America that, as few men in the 
world’s history of our race had had the privilege of render- 
ing such an important service to society as he, they felt that 
a cessation of the philosophic series would be a loss not only 
to themselves but to the world. The acceptance of the gift, 
therefore, they had not permitted themselves to doubt, as it 
was offered not merely as an expression of respect and grat- 
itude to him personally, but also in the highest interest of lib- 
eral thought and civilization. The gift and the manner in 
which it was made not only afforded Spencer the keenest 
pleasure, but gained his acceptance of it as a trust fund for 
the use of public ends. Youmans then presented him with 
a handsome watch, a gift also from a few of his American 
friends. 

This was one of the many ways in which Youmans indi- 
rectly contributed to the advancement of knowledge, and 
proved again his unflagging devotion to Spencer’s interests. 
In his admirable biography of E. J. Youmans John Fiske 
says that as long as Youmans lived Spencer had on this side 
of the ocean an a/ter ego always on the alert, with the vision, 
like that of a hawk, for the slightest chance to promote his 
interest and that of his system of thought. The great serv- 
ice which Youmans rendered Spencer may be placed beside 
the record of Emerson’s zealous efforts in heralding in this 
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country the rugged and matchless genius of Carlyle, and in 
securing for him some protection from the piracy of unscru- 
pulous publishers, and is among the brightest pages in the 
history of unselfish friendship among men of letters. 

Many interesting stories are told of Youmans’s success 
in overcoming the prejudice against Spencer’s philosophy 
which at that time was felt by some of the most broad and 
scholarly men of this country. Especially was this true in 
the case of many of the clergy, who were bitterly opposed to 
the then so-called Positivist school, of which Comte was the 
chief exponent, and with which, either through ignorance or 
ill-will, certain scholars chose to identify Spencer. You- 
mans was anxious to gain access to the columns of the New 
York 7rzbune, which at that time had a greater circulation 
and a wider influence than any other newspaper published 
in the United States, for comments on Spencer’s books. 
George Ripley, an ex-Unitarian minister and a fine classical 
scholar, was then the literary editor. Although he acknowl- 
edged never to have read any of Spencer’s books, he was 
unequivocally committed against Spencer’s supposed Posi- 
tivist teachings. He had always flatly refused the columns 
of the 7ribune for any favorable comment of Spencer’s 
works, and it was only by the influence of Greeley that You- 
mans had managed, as he expressed it, fairly ‘‘to battle in”’ 
a short notice of Spencer’s ‘‘Education.’’ On the other 
hand, it was Henry Ward Beecher who would say to You- 
mans: *‘ Subsoil the people with Spencer, Huxley, and Tyn- 
dall. If the trellis of the old philosophies are rotten and 
falling down, away and let us have better. We can trail the 
vines of faith on the new ones just as well.’’ Beecher, 
whose opinion Ripley valued highly, lent Ripley, at You- 
mans’s instigation, his well-marked copy of Spencer’s ‘‘ Es- 
says.’’ In this way Youmans succeeded in gaining Ripley’s 


interest, and he finally converted him from a dangerous op- 
ponent to a warm advocate of Spencer’s views. Thereafter 
the columns of the 7ribune were always open to him for 
any comment of Spencer’s books which he might choose to 
write. 
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Spencer’s philosophy has not been something foreign and 
exterior to himself, but has been essentially a part of his life, 
as he has applied it both in principle and in the proper phra- 
seology to the criticism and consideration of all questions 
which may arise. Always delightfully candid, he speaks 
his mind forcibly and fearlessly, influenced by no mundane 
considerations of popularity. Indifferent to worldly honors, 
and free from the vanity which a title may flatter, Spencer 
has preferred to retain the simple dignity of the name he has 
won for himself. He has always shown a generous nature 
and a patient tolerance often in the face of narrow and petty 
criticism, and has won, by his broad views, clear under- 
standing, and catholic sympathies, the friendship and esteem 
of men in many spheres of life. A healthy optimistic confi- 
dence in the ultimate dominance of the higher and nobler 
altruistic forces which are working throughout life is char- 
acteristic of the man and his works. How little he sympa- 
thizes with the pessimist is shown by what he said of Carlyle. 
Speaking one day to Youmans of the garrulous Scotchman, 
he said: ‘‘I used to visit Carlyle; but he got so cross and 
misanthropic, and raved so constantly about the hor-r-ible 
state of things [imitating the Scotch accent], that I couldn’t 
stand it. I do not want to argue with him, so I stay away. 
He is a prodigious talker. His tongue rattles incessantly ; 
even his wife cannot get a chance to say a word until he 
goes out to smoke his pipe, when she starts up and proves 
that nothing but her husband can extinguish her. Carlyle’s 
conversation is one long damn.”’ 

Though in later years, owing to ill health and the exacting 
demands of his work, Spencer has virtually excluded him- 
self from society, early in the sixties he was often one of the 
coterie of brilliant literary and scientific men who made 
London their home. Mary Ann Evans was in those days 
the sub-editor of the Westminster Review, to which Spencer 
was a regular contributor. She was well known as a clever 
writer, although she had not then gained her afterwards re- 
markable renown as a writer of fiction under the name of 
George Eliot. She and Spencer were warm friends, and 
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in one of her letters to Mrs. Bray she speaks of the delicious 
new friendship of Mr. Spencer, adding that but for him her 
life would be desolate enough. They must have seen a good 
deal of each other in those Westminster Review sub-editor- 
ship days, for she says in one of her letters: ‘* Spencer and 
I have agreed that we are not in love, and that we may see 
as much of each other’s society as we like. We see each 
other every day, and have a delightful camaraderie in every- 
thing.’’ It was no other than the rising philosopher who 
encouraged her to write fiction, and who was the inspiration 
of her first novel, ‘‘ Scenes from Clerical Life.” He always 
contended that she was the greatest living woman of her 
time, if not the greatest female intellect that had ever ap- 
peared, and that ‘‘ Silas Marner’’ was her greatest book. 
George Henry Lewes, he who was dubbed the ugliest man 
and the best talker in London, was then gaining prominence 
in the world of letters as a brilliant and clever writer. In his 
diary, about 1859, he recorded the fact that his acquaintance: 
with Spencer was the brightest ray in a very dreary, wasted 
period of his life, and that the stimulus of Spencer’s intel- 
lect, especially during their long walks, roused his energy 
and once more revived his dormant love of science. This: 
was not the only debt he acknowledged he owed to Spen~ 
cer; there was one of greater moment in his life. It was 
Spencer who introduced Lewes to George Eliot, who after- 
wards became his wife, and to whom he has said he owed 
all his success and his best inspirations. Spencer remained 
a warm and lifelong friend of the Leweses, in whose home he 
always enjoyed the distinction and privilege of an intimate. 
George Eliot speaks of Spencer as being always brimful of 
clever talk. He was an animated talker, thoroughly in touch 
with the actualities of life, and of kind and sterling qualities 
which have endeared him to those fortunate enough to know 
him well; a bright, happy, clear-cut, forcible man withal, 
enjoying between long intervals of ill-health the society of 
men and women of mark and intellect. He used to love his 
game of billiards, at which he was exceptionally skilled, and 
his was a well-known figure about the billiard tables of the: 
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Athenzum Club. In one of his characteristic letters You- 
mans, while in London, gives an amusing account of his ex- 
perience with Spencer at a game of billiards: ‘*I play bil- 
liards here with Spencer every night, after dinner. Scratch- 
es here are called flukes. Spencer gives me thirty, and I 
get fifty first about once in three. But I do a stupendous 
amount of fluking, sometimes to Spencer’s great disgust. 
We started the other night, and I fluked up to fifty before he 
gotone. Hestands aghast. I assure him itis my usual way.”’ 

In the winter of 1878 Spencer persuaded Youmans to come 
again to England and accompany him on a trip on the Con- 
tinent for the restoration of their respective healths. You- 
mans went, and they traveled together through Southern 
France. Spencer was a prodigious walker, and he would 
walk until he was so thoroughly exhausted that as soon as 
he sat down in a chair he would fall asleep. In this way he 
would cure himself of insomnia. From what may be gleaned 
from Youmans’s letters written from Hyeres, France, dur- 
ing that sojourn, it is very evident that he did not altogether 
participate with Spencer in the delight of walking. Ina let- 
ter to his sister, written during that time, he says: ‘* We are 
‘resting,’ giving the animal a chance. Spencer will let me 
do nothing but walk and eat. Can’t read nor write. Have 
to steal moments to write letters. He is working like ten 
horses in quest of what he came for—relaxation! So we 
walked two hours this afternoon on the piazza, which is 
seventeen feet long and ten feet wide, passing each other at 
every turn. Lord, how the people stared! But Spencer 
didn’t care, and I am sure I shall never see them again.”’ 
In another letter he said: ‘‘It has stopped raining; now we 
shall have to start through the mud in quest of the ‘rest’ we 
are after. At this point Spencer came in for a walk—a slight 
ramble for an hour. It was very wet and muddy, but we 
‘rambled’ through the lanes and alleys, up and around the 
sides of the mountain, climbing for an hour’s steady pull. 
Then he struck off into an obscure path that promised more 
direct descent; we lost the path and lost our way, and had 
to plunge down the steep, rocky, muddy sides of a great hill 
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full of gorges and deep chasms. We got back after two 
hours’ steady pull, and I was quite used up. We had 
‘ breakfast’ at twelve o’clock, then another tramp for twenty 
minutes, at the end of which time I backed out. He has gone 
on, but will be back to get another pull before dinner.”’ 

It is not the purpose of this article to give any critical sum- 
mary of Mr. Spencer’s writings, nor to gauge the value of 
his work to the advancement of knowledge. Time alone 
‘can give the perspective necessary to an adequate compre- 
hension of the value and importance of his contribution to 
philosophy. 

Mr. Spencer came to his task equipped with an innate love 
-of natural science that was enhanced bya marvelous faculty 
of observation, and to these he added a knowledge that was 
as profound as it was encyclopedic. In the English Quar- 
terly Review, some years ago, there appeared in an article 
on Herbert Spencer the following paragraph, in which the 
writer has perhaps happily summed up Mr. Spencer’s remark- 
able endowments: ‘‘Spencer’s vigorous and well-exercised 
powers and natural faculties have enabled him to gather up 
within his delicate yet nervous grasp not only the multitudi- 
mous threads spun by the various discoverers in physical sci- 
-ence, but also those yet more subtle fibers which our recent 
best psychologists have drawn forth, weaving the whole with 
dexterous skill into an intellectual fabric of great delicacy 
and apparent cohesion.’’ George Henry Lewes, who ranks 
high among English philosophers, has contended that no 
thinker of finer caliber has ever appeared in England. 

Mr. Spencer’s adaptation and application of the theory of 
evolution has had a stupendous influence on modern thought. 
Taking as a basis a hypothesis the opposite of which he 
shows by irrefutable logic to be unthinkable, he has worked 
into the whole field of phenomena the theory of evolution, 
uniting by a wonderful power of generalization subjects as 
diversified as they are remote. But although his contempo- 
raries have now conceded him the position of the foremost 
intellect of our civilization, it was hardly to be expected that 
his philosophy, so comprehensive in scope and to a certain 
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extent revolutionary in fundamental principle, should not at 
first meet with bitter opposition and scathing criticism. 
With infinite travail divine truth was ever born, and the 
world has seldom proved herself its kind and gentle foster 
mother. 
The clearness and purity of Mr. Spencer’s logic, and th 
force and terseness of his incomparable style, have proved him 
a formidable controversialist in the arena of philosophic discus- 
sion. He has always met with unvarying fairness the attacks 
of the numerous disciples of the different philosophic schools 
of thought, many of whom had hitherto concentrated their 
energies to dispute the tenability of each other’s doctrines, but 
now combined their intellectual forces to discredit a system 
which bade fair to supersede their own. Earlier in the cen- 
tury, when the battle between religion and science raged 
fiercest, and before Huxley had introduced the inoffensive 
and much-needed word ‘‘ agnostic;’? when men who rode 
under the banner of Science were branded as atheists, ma- 
terialists, pantheists, positivists, and what not—Spencer’s. 
‘‘First Principles’’ and his ‘‘ Principles of Psychology’’ 
were the battle ground of many a brilliant sally, and many 
a grand array of ancient authority and respected tradition 
went down before Truth’s mailed knight. Although Huxley 
may be said to be the father of ‘‘ agnosticism,”’ it was perhaps 
Spencer more than any other who has most stoutly defended 
and most clearly defined the position of that sect. This was 
acknowledged by Frederic Harrison when he entered the 
lists in the name of religion, and crossed lances with his re- 
doubtable antagonist in the memorable encounter in the 
LVineteenth Century, which aroused the interest of two 
continents. He said then that Spencer had given the last 
word of agnostic philosophy in its long controversy with re- 
ligion, and it was hard to conceive how religion could rally 
for another bout from such a sorztes of dilemmas as was 
there presented. Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Harri 
son was badly worsted in that affray, religion has since then 
rallied for many another bout. But now that the greatest 
century of the world has drawn to a close, the bitterness of 
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erstwhile differences is being forgotten under the broad- 
ening influences of a more liberal knowledge and a finer 
culture, and the two great parties, laying aside their petty 
strife and jealousies, are looking into the future, each con- 
scious of its own great mission. While science halts help- 
less upon the brink of the great unknown, the enigma of life 
unriddled, religion moves slowly onward, inspired and hope- 
ful in her faith to span the gulf and penetrate the infinitude 
beyond. 

Science, in the centuries of the past but a rushlight flick- 
ering in the gloom of ignorance, now flashes like a beacon 
throughout the world, revealing the majestic forces which 
are potently working toward a realization of a grander and 
nobler ideal of our race. While Science, with patient toil 
and unflagging zeal, lays bare the subtle laws and forces 
that interweave and underlie the inscrutable thing called life, 
Philosophy sits gathering these golden threads of knowl- 
edge, and weaves them into a synthetic whole, wondrous in 
its complexity and majestic ‘in its totality. And of the mas- 
ter minds who have toiled for her throughout the ages in 
various lands and climes, he who now sits silent and apart, 
his life work done, shall be found among the first. 

Grorce H. Derry. 
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THE ESSAY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue essay was defined by Dr. Johnson as ‘‘a loose sally 
of the mind; an irregular, indigested piece; not a regular 
and orderly composition.’’ This definition furnishes an 
accurate description of the periodical essay, which had its 
origin in the eighteenth century and became so popular a 
form of literature. Probably it was the contemporary essay 
that the lexicographer had in mind when he gave his defini- 
tion. The term is still used in this sense, though it is also 
used to include a thorough and exhaustive treatment of a 
subject. It is the purpose of this paper to give, not a com- 
plete or full treatment of the periodical essay in the eight- 
eenth century, but rather a brief sketch of its rise and its 
development in the hands of its leading practitioners during 
the period named. 

It is presumably safe to consider Montaigne the father of 
the modern essay. Certainly he seems to have been the 
first modern practitioner of the literary art, practiced in an- 
cient times by Seneca and Plutarch in their ethical and reli- 
gious reflections. As a critic has observed, Montaigne was 
the first philosopher in an easy-chair. But difficult would 
be the task to trace step by step the influence of the French 
philosopher on English literature, and I do not propose here 
to attempt so minute an investigation. Suffice it to state 
that Montaigne’s essays are said to have been diligently 
read by Bacon; but to what extent he was influenced by 
them, it were impossible to determine. Indeed, while, by 
the style and matter of his essays, Bacon may, in a certain 
sense, be regarded as a pioneer of the essay form, still he 
is clearly not entitled to rank as the inventor of the period- 
ical essay. Dryden can perhaps offer a better claim to this 
distinction; for, though he wrote no formal essays, yet by 
his wholesome influence upon English prose, and by the 
literary criticisms of his prefaces, he did quite as much as, if 
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not more than, Bacon in preparing the way for the form of 
the essay. 

There existed originally a certain relation, in subject-mat- 
ter at least, between the periodical essay and the drama. 
The relation concerns, however, only one phase of the drama 
—namely, the comedy of manners. When comedy came to 
be neglected and ceased to be presented on the stage, the 
public seemed to crave some form of literary entertainment 
that should take the place of comedy in reflecting contem- 
porary manners. ‘This followed as a natural sequence from 
the change that had taken place in social life during and im- 
mediately after the Restoration. Consequently, in the 
reign of Queen Anne the essay undertook to supply this de- 
mand, ‘‘to judiciously season culture with the requisite spice 
of scandal, and to exhibit the foibles of the time with a hu- 
mor that should not be impure.’’ As a result there sprang 
into existence such brilliant though short-lived periodicals 
as the Zatler and Spectator, the like of which had never 
been before. Their very names are suggestive of their char- 
acter: they observed and gossiped—in a word, they criticised 
the foibles of the times, contemporary manners. Here then 
without any doubt we have the origin of the periodical es- 
say; and the founders of these famous periodicals were Jo- 
seph Addison and Richard Steele. 

There is another aspect of the problem which needs to be 
considered in tracing the origin of the periodical essay. It 
has just been suggested in the preceding paragraph. It is 
the relation of the essay to the press. To be sure, one 
must be on one’s guard on this ground, lest the inviting 
problem of the history of the press lead one far afield. 
Only the briefest reference to this matter can here be made. 

Three days after Queen Anne ascended the throne ap- 
peared the first regular daily newspaper, the Daz/y Courant. 
During the succeeding year (1703), Daniel Defoe, author 
of the immortal ‘* Robinson Crusoe,’’ founded, within the 
walls of Newgate prison, an influential political newspaper 
which he called the Review. (It was not, however, a daily. ) 
This paper had more effect in shaping the form and charac- 
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ter of the nascent essay than any other of the many ephem- 
eral newspapers of those times. But Defoe’s journal, like 
other mushroom papers of his day, was not destined to a 
long existence, and ceased to appear after the passage of 
the Stamp Act imposing a pennya sheet. This chilling act, 
in the jesting language of the Sfectator, produced a gen- 
eral ‘‘fall of the leaf.’’ It is worthy of note, however, that 
in this Review of Defoe’s, which lived only a decade, 
some are inclined to see the prototype of the Zat/er. But 
if Defoe’s Review can be considered the Jat/ler in posse, it 
most assuredly was not the Z7at/er zn esse. ‘The motive that 
called the Review into being and fostered it was primarily a 
political affair. Yet it is true that Defoe read the signs of 
the times, and yielded so far to the pressure of the moment 
as to establish a column which he called the ‘‘ Scandalous 
| | Club.’’ 
| 


Now, it is quite within the range of the possible that 
| | Steele may have taken his cue from Defoe, and gotten from 
the ‘* Scandalous Club’’ the suggestion for ‘‘ using club life 
a as a suitable framework for his essays.’’ But there is a 
| vast difference between the essays of Defoe and those of 
| Steele. Defoe’s essays lack that wit, gentle humor, and 
| graceful ease which are conspicuous characteristics of Ad- 
3 dison’s and Steele’s papers in the Zat/er and the Sfectator. 
Defoe had a different conception of an essay. His notion 
a of an essay was that of a hastily written article upon some 
i subject of passing interest. It never occurred to him to pre- 
| sent the thought in the very best literary form at his com- 
) mand. Not regarding the essay as essentially literature, he 
did not take the pains to give his essays a creditable degree 
if of finish and style. This he did for his novels, and thus 
} | became the author of the first great English novel. It fol- 
1 ' lows, then, that Defoe’s claim to be classed as the founder of 
the modern essay reposes on no basis of fact. This credit 
belongs to Richard Steele. 

In April, 1709, the initial number of the 7at¢/er appeared 
under the editorship of Isaac Bickerstaff, Steele’s adopted 
pseudonym. The following division of its contents was 
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arranged by the editor: ‘All accounts of gallantry, pleasure, 
and entertainment shall be under the article of White’s 
Chocolate House; poetry under that of Will’s Coffee-House ; 
learning under the title of Grecian; foreign and domestic 
news you will have from St. James’s Coffee-House; and 
what else I shall on any other subject offer shall be dated 
from my own apartment.”’ 

One doubtless notices with some degree of curiosity the 
repetition of ‘‘coffee-house’’ in the above announcement. 
This is significant as pointing out the prominence of the cof- 
fee-house in the social life of Queen Anne’s time. Indeed, 
the periodical essay is very intimately connected in its his- 
tory with club life. The clubs were the rendezvous of the 
men of letters, where literary gossip was exchanged. As 
Lobban well observes in the introduction to his ‘‘ English 
Essays:’’ ‘*It was eminently natural for the early essayists, 
when they were on an outlook for a simple device by which 
to give some degree of unity to their loose sallies, to avail 
themselves of this predominating social feature. The at- 
mosphere of the coffee-house pervaded the whole of the lit- 
erature of the reign, and affected it in many obvious ways. 
Both Defoe and Swift conceived the idea of an English 
academy, and the coffee-house to a certain extent realized 
the conception. In the latter days of, Johnson this becomes 
more apparent, but even in Queen Anne’s time the literary 
taste of the town was almost entirely directed by the judg- 
ments of the chief coffee-house dictators. The first half of 
the eighteenth century witnessed a vast improvement in the 
manners and customs of society, a reformation in effect- 
ing which the essay was not the least powerful factor; 
but at the same time it is indubitable that the coffee-house, 
and not the home, was the center of social life, and that 
the former was regarded as a kind of happy compromise 
between Restoration profligacy and Puritan domesticity.”’ 

When the Zat¢/er began to appear curiosity was on tiptoe 
to identify the author of the papers. It is said that even 
Addison did not suspect Steele’s authorship till the fifth 
aumber. As for the journal itself, it was a phenomenal 
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success from the very start, and was far in advance of any- 
thing of the kind ever before attempted. Steele soon en- 
listed the active codperation of Addison in his new enter- 
prise, and the eighteenth number is from the latter’s deft 
and graceful pen. But the 7aé/er, like all its predecessors. 
from the periodical press of those times, was short-lived, 
being discontinued in 1711, after it had attained to its two 
hundred and seventy-first number. Of these two hundred 
and seventy-one numbers, Steele was the author of one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, Addison of forty-two, and both joint 
authors of thirty-six. The remaining few were written by 
Hughes, a clever minor author of the day. 

Steele seems to have been made of coarser clay than Ad- 
dison. Steele’s intellect was not so refined as Addison’s; yet 
the former was of a more emotional nature than the latter, 
who appears to have been somewhat phlegmatic and cold. 
Indeed, it is Steele’s prevailing tenderness of heart that 
serves as a touchstone to reveal his authorship in the 7a¢/er 
papers. He is really one of the most pathetic of English 
writers. His style, too, as being less correct than Addison’s, 
and sometimes even ungrammatical, is a good test of his au- 
thorship. He conceived the idea that, writing in the char- 
acter of a tattler, he ought consistently to affect a certain 
‘*incorrectness of style and an air of common speech.” 
His matter as well as his manner is much more extravagant 
and less elegant than is Addison’s. In his own words: 
‘*The elegance, purity, and correctness in Addison’s writ- 
tings were not so much my purpose,’’ said he, ‘‘as, in any 
intelligible manner I could, to rally all those singularities of 
human life, through the different professions and charac- 
ters in it, which obstruct anything that was truly good and 
great.”’ 

In the dedication of the first collected papers of the Zai-. 
ler to Arthur Maynwaring, Steele acknowledges his pur- 
pose ‘‘to publish a paper which shall observe upon the man- 
ners of the pleasurable as well as the busy part of mankind.’” 
Here, then, is stated Steele’s avowed intention of establish- 
ing a paper which, through its articles, should exhibit con- 
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temporary manners. Now these articles were the essays 
which Steele himself and his collaborator contributed to the 
columns of the Zatler. Consequently we find the essay, in 
its very inception, used as an instrument for the exhibition 
of the manners and customs of contemporary social life. 
This is generally true of the periodical essay in the eight- 
eenth century. 

Two months after the suspension of the Zaé/er another 
joint enterprise of still more pith was projected by Addison 
and Steele. This was the famous Sfectator, the first num- 
ber of which appeared in March, 1711. The success of 
this journal was assured from the start. The paper was an- 
nounced to appear daily, and to contain the reflections and 
impressions of the members of an imaginary club, of which 
‘‘Mr. Spectator’’ was the soul and center. The purpose of 
this paper, as Addison boasted, was to bring ‘‘ philosophy 
out of closets, libraries, schools, and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea tables and coffee-houses.’’ The 
paper continued to appear till December, 1712, when it was 
suspended; but it was afterwards revived, in 1714. It con- 
tained five hundred and fifty-five numbers, of which two 
hundred and thirty-six were from the pen of Steele, and a 
larger number from the pen of Addison; one, ‘* The Mes- 
siah,’’ from Pope; and the remainder from the minor au- 
thors of the day. The most famous character in these pa- 
pers was the Worcestershire knight, Sir Roger de Coverley, 
who was the creation of Addison’s inventive genius. Addi- 
son also contributed frequent critiques on ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ 
on the opera, tragedy, and other topics. In the five hun- 
dred and seventeenth number he killed the amiable knight 
Sir Roger, as he said, ‘‘ that nobody else might murder him.”’ 

The crowning feature of the Sfectator papers was the 
_ character of Sir Roger, the English country gentleman. 
He is the hero of the book. I said a moment ago that we 
are indebted to Addison for the invention of this character. 
This is generally conceded. But the fact is, the knight is 
the product of the inventive genius of both Addison and 
Steele, for the former developed him after the latter had 
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sketched him. Nor, indeed, do the two authors seem to 
have drawn his character ‘consistent throughout. For ex- 
ample, Steele in his original sketch describes Sir Roger as 
having been formerly a fine gentleman who was acquainted 
with town life; Addison, on the other hand, represents 
him as a rather plain country squire who had come up to the 
great metropolis, and visits the chief places of interest 
there—the theater, the Temple, the Abbey, Vauxhall, etc. 
But despite this slight incongruity, arising, no doubt, from 
differences of conception, the character of the old knight is 
a most attractive sketch and thoroughly natural. Addison 
is at his best in his delineation of the knight’s conduct at 
these places of attraction. Here, as nowhere else, we see 
Addison’s humor, his subtle wit, his delicate grace, and 
withal his admirable lightness of touch. 

If any one quality of Addison’s were to be mentioned as 
being predominant in these essays, it would probably be his 
simplicity. Indeed, this quality is the peculiar merit of his 
prose, which is generally taken as a model. His style is 
thus described by Johnson, the imperious literary authority 
of his century: ‘*His [ Addison’s] prose is the model of the 
middle style; on grave subjects not formal, on light occa- 
sions not groveling, pure without scrupulosity, and exact 
without elaboration; always equable, always easy, without 
glowing words or pointed sentences. Addison never de- 
viates from his track to snatch a grace; he seeks no ambi- 
tious ornaments, and tries no hazardous innovations. His 
page is always luminous, but never blazes with unexpected 
splendor. It was apparently his principal endeavor to avoid 
all harshness and severity of diction; he is therefore some- 
times verbose in his transitions and connections, and some- 
times descends too much to the language of conversation; 
yet if his language had been less idiomatical, it might have 
lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. What he attempt- 
ed, he performed; he is never feeble, and he did not wish 
to be energetic; he is never rapid, and he never stagnates. 
His sentences have neither studied amplitude nor affected 
brevity; his periods, though not diligently rounded, are 
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volubie and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” 
Addison’s style had a stimulating influence upon the de- 
velopment of English prose. Despite De Quincey’s strict- 
ures upon Addison’s superficiality, his essays, by reason of 
their admirable style and matter, produced the wholesome 
effect of diffusing a taste for learning and of quickening the 
feeble interest then existing in literary criticism. However, 
in this connection it would be better not to speak of Addi- 
son alone, but of the joint influence of Addison and Steele. 
Contemporary observers of manners bear evidence as to the 
moral influence exerted by the essays of these two mild re- 
formers, affirming that many of the little immoralities and 
questionable social practices were put under the ban as a 
result of their criticism. ‘*It is impossible,’’ says Gay, ‘‘ to 
conceive the effect Steele’s writings have had on the town; 
how many thousand follies they have either quite banished 
or given avery great check to; . . . how entirely they have 
convinced our fops and young fellows of the value and advan- 
tage of learning.’’ Such was the influence from a stylistic as 
well as a moral point of view of the essays of the Spectator. 
The Sfectator was succeeded by the Guardian, the first 
number of which appeared on the 12th of March, 1713. With 
the hundred and seventy-sixth number this paper, like its 
predecessors, suspended publication. Addison and Steele 
were likewise the chief contributors to this periodical. Subse- 
quently the Guardian was reissued as the Englishman under 
the sole management of Steele, and conducted mainly as a po- 
litical organ. But this reached only its fifty-seventh number, 
when it was discontinued, to be followed in quick succession 
by two other sheets, the Lover and the Reader. These in turn 
were doomed to early suspension. Meanwhile Addison pub- 
lished independently a paper of his own—the Frecholder— 
which was brought to anend with its fifty-fifth number, in1716. 
It was through this channel that Addison gave to the world his 
interesting character of the Tory fox hunter. But political 
passion had now come to run so high that the essays pub- 
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lished in the last-named journals degenerated into mere 
diatribes and caricatures. Addison and Steele threw them- 
selves, without restraint and with all the warmth of their na- 
tures, into the political affairs of the times; and, sad to re- 
late, the old friends, if they did not actually quarrel, at all 
events became estranged from one another. This estrange- 
ment Steele, with characteristic generosity of heart, bitterly 
lamented upon the premature death of Addison, which oc- 
curred shortly afterwards, in 1719. 

It is quite evident that the periodical essay, through the 
zealous labors of Addison and Steele, had now become es- 
tablished as a definite form of English literature. But these 
authors not only invented the periodical essay and gave it a 
foothold in the literature; by the perfecting of their art they 
carried the essay to its acme of development. After their 
death the essay, it is true, was practiced, but chiefly by mi- 
nor writers and imitators, and after awhile it seems to have 
fallen into disfavor with the public. 

It remained for Johnson in the Georgian era to attempt a 
resuscitation of the periodical essay, so popular in Queen 
Anne’s time. The result of his earnest effort was the estab- 
lishment of the Rambler. This paper was first issued in 
1750, and inaugurated a new epoch for the essay. John- 
son’s purpose, says Boswell, was ‘‘to come forth in the 
character for which he was eminently qualified—a majestic 
teacher of moral and religious wisdom.’’ ‘‘ The Tatler, 
Spectator, and Guardian,”’ continues the biographer of the 
great Cham, ‘‘ were the last of the kind published in En- 
gland, which had stood the test of a long trial; and such an 
interval had now elapsed since their publication as made 
him justly think that to many of his readers this form of in- 
struction would in some degree have the advantage of nov- 
elty.”” The Aaméler was therefore projected as a successor 
to the Spectator, of which it was designed to be an imita- 
tion. But Johnson’s ponderosity was far removed from Ad- 
dison’s graceful elegance and lightness of touch, and was 
likely to pall on the public taste. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that the Aamdler suspended publication in 1752, after a 
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two years’ existence. Johnson had probably grown weary 
in his effort to revive the public interest in the essay and 
to rival in brilliance of execution the famous papers of the 
Spectator, and consequently the death of his wife fur- 
nished him a suitable opportunity for bringing the Ramédler 
to a close. 

Johnson wrote all the numbers of the Ramdler except five, 
which were contributed by several of his friends. At first it 
was not known who the author of the Aamédler was; but at 
length Johnson’s heavy, pedantic style betrayed his identity, 
and his authorship was no longer a secret. The publisher, 
in order to make Johnson more hopeful when the c/zentéle 
of the paper had begun to diminish appreciably, remarked 
that ‘‘ the ei:couragement as to sale’’ was not in proportion 
**to the raptures expressed by the people who did read it.”’ 
Indeed, the great dictator himself had the candor to confess 
that the Rambler was ‘‘ too wordy.’’ Johnson was not at 
his best in the Rambler papers, though he devoted much 
time and attention to their preparation. But while not hap- 
py as a whole, some of the papers, as, for instance, ‘‘ Liter- 
ary Courage ’”’ and the Advantages of Living in a Gar- 
ret,’’ are quite readable. The latter is far the happier, the 
former being in the author’s usual ponderous vein. 

Johnson did not fail in the Rambler because he did not 
possess many of the essential qualities of an essayist. Hu- 
mor, wit, judgment, and a rare knowledge of human nature 
—all these admirable qualities he had in no small degree. 
But the great moralist possessed, in addition, a pompous 
mannerism of which he was never quite able to divest him- 
self. It was this that counteracted his other excellent quali- 
ties. It was this ‘‘ sonorous grandiloquence”’ that Gold- 
smith had in mind when he said in jest that, if Johnson had 
occasion to make little fishes talk, he would make them talk 
like whales. Addison somewhere says: ‘‘ No periodical 
writer, who always maintains his gravity and does not some- 
times sacrifice to the Graces, must expect to keep in vogue 
any considerable time.’’ It was just this bit of wisdom that 
Johnson never learned. He would never unbend, but was 
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always on his dignity. He could never sacrifice to the 
Graces, and this is the secret of the failure of the Ramdler. 

However, simple justice demands that we should add that 
the great moralist was happier in his next venture, the /d/er. 
These papers were published from 1758 to 1760, and they 
show more ease and lightness of touch than Johnson’s early 
essays. These /d/ers contain the author’s character sketch 
of Dick Minim, and, as Mr. Saintsbury observes, ‘‘ John- 
son as an essayist is most happy when he analyzes a charac- 
ter, in the manner of La Bruyére, mingling criticism with 
narrative.’’ Nor is Johnson so verbose or so pedantic in his 
Idler papers. His sesquipedalians he uses here very spar- 
ingly, as he does also in his ‘* Lives of the Poets.’’ Prof. 
Minto maintains that in this latter work Johnson’s style is not 
so Latinized as the average style of the present day, and that 
the proportion of Latin words here is not above half so great 
as in a leader of the London Z7mes. Whether this be true or 
not, I am not prepared to say; but the style of the /d/ers and 
of the Lives of the Poets ’’ seems far less Johnsonese. 

Whatever the failings and shortcomings of Johnson as an 
essayist may have been, assuredly his efforts at the revival 
of the essay must be pronounced an eminent success. 
Swarms of imitators sprang into existence after him, and 
this period of the history of the essay almost rivaled that of 
the Queen Anne in popularity. But most of the essayists of 
the Georgian period were mere imitators of the Johnsonese 
style, and even Johnson by no means maintained the tradi- 
tion of excellence set by the founders. Indeed, the essay 
seems to have reached its high-water mark for the century 
under Addison and Steele. 

Among the host of imitators of the Johnsonese style (they 
imitated the dictator’s mannerism, but lacked his vigor and 
force) was one writer who was destined to break with the 
prevailing fashion and write according to the dictates of his 
own refined taste. This was Oliver Goldsmith. In that age 
of magnificence of phrase and swelling bombast he stands 
out as a conspicuous exponent of an easy, graceful, and al- 
most faultless prose style. Abandoning the periodic sen- 
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tence as unsuited to the essay, he adhered tenaciously to the 
loose sentence of Addison. It is true that in his formative 
period Goldsmith did conform to the dominant fashion of 
his day and ‘‘ masqueraded in Johnsonian buckram.’’ This 
was but natural, especially in view of the friendly and even 
intimate relation existing between the great literary autocrat 
and the improvident, good-natured Goldsmith, who as yet 
was a mere Grub Street hack writer. But Goldsmith soon 
abandoned his practice of imitation, a sin of his youth, and 
blazed out a path for himself. In learning to form his style 
he went back to Dryden, Temple, and Addison. Hence it 
came about that he developed in his essays that delicate, 
graceful style which commands universal admiration and is 
to-day held up as a model. A contemporary estimate of his 
genius is found in the epitaph (written by Johnson) upon his 
monument in Westminster Abbey: ‘* Vudlum quod tetigtt 
non ornavit’’—There was nothing he touched that he did 
not adorn. 

Goldsmith continued the early tradition of the periodical 
essay as a criticism upon contemporary manners. For un- 
der the disguise of ‘* Chinese Letters ’’—a series of essays- 
which he contributed to Newbery’s Public Ledger—he as-- 
sumed the person of a philosophic Chinaman, and criticised: 
certain English customs and manners, such as the absurd 
form of dress, the practice of charging admission to the 
tombs of great men, the abuses in the administration of jus- 
tice, and so forth.’’ Goldsmith was well fitted by tempera- 
ment and education to assume the point of view of a for- 
eigner and to satirize, in his gentle way, the peculiar man- 
ners and customs of his nation, which, in his judgment, 
needed reforming. By nature a man of broad sympathies, 
he liked to regard himself as a citizen of the world. There 
was nothing insular about him—no national prejudice in his 
constitution. His judgment therefore was never warped by 
his narrowness of view, as was Johnson’s. Goldsmith was 
so pleased with the cosmopolitan spirit of his essays that, 
when he subsequently collected them, he published them 
separately under the title of ‘* The Citizen of the World.”’ 
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The conception of the ‘Chinese Letters’? was by no 
means original. It had been adopted before, with much 
success, by Montesquieu in his ‘‘ Persian Letters,’’ and with 
these Goldsmith must have been acquainted, if we may judge 
from a reference he makes to them in an article he published 
in the Monthly Review. Moreover, Horace Walpole had 
published a pamphlet consisting of ‘‘A Letter from Xo Ho, 
a Chinese Philosopher in London, to his friend Lien Chi, at 
Pekin ;’’ and Mr. Austin Dobson has endeavored to show that 
this was the source whence the author of the ‘‘ Chinese Let- 
ters’’ borrowed his idea. The ‘‘ Chinese Letters’’ are 
marked by their accurate criticism, their delicate satire, and 
their gentle humor. The foreign air which the author tried 
to impart to the ‘* Letters ’’ does not count for much, only to 
give them a thin disguise. Lien Chi Altangi, writing to his 
friend Fum Hoam, in Pekin, does not make the comments 
on European civilization which you would expect an Orien- 
tal to make. Lien Chi’s strictures are rather those of an 
Englishman who sees much in his nation to inveigh against 
and to be reformed. I venture to quote for illustration a 
brief passage from the essay on *‘ National Prejudice.’’ Its 
humor is admirable and the satire is quite delicate: 

‘* The English seem as silent as the Japanese, yet vainer 
than the inhabitants of Siam. Upon my arrival I attributed 
that reserve to modesty, which I now find has its origin in 
pride. Condescend to address them first, and you are sure 
of their acquaintance; stoop to flattery, and you conciliate 
their friendship and esteem. ‘They bear hunger, cold, fa- 
tigue, and all miseries of life without shrinking; danger only 
calls forth their fortitude; they even exult in calamity; but 
contempt is what they cannot bear. An Englishman fears 
contempt more than death; he often flies to death as a ref- 
uge from its pressure, and dies when he fancies the world 
has ceased to esteem him. 

** Pride seems the source not only of their national vices 
but of their national virtues also. An Englishman is taught 
to love the king as his friend, but to acknowledge no other 
master than the laws which himself has contributed to enact. 
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‘He despises those nations who, that one may be free, are all 
content to be slaves; who first lift a tyrant into terror, and 
then shrink under his power as if delegated from Heaven. 
Liberty is echoed in all their assemblies, and thousands are 
ready to offer up their lives for the sound, though perhaps 
not one of all the number understands its meaning. The 
lowest mechanic, however, looks upon it as his duty to be a 
watchful guardian of his country’s freedom, and often uses 
a language that might seem haughty even in the mouth of the 
great emperor who traces his ancestry to the moon. 

‘‘A few days ago, passing by one of their prisons, I could 
not avoid stopping, in order to listen to a dialogue which I 
thought might afford me some entertainment. The conver- 
-sation was carried on between a debtor, through the grate of 
his prison, a porter who had stopped to rest his burden, and 
a soldier at the window. The subject was upon a threatened 
invasion from France, and each seemed extremely anxious 
to rescue his country from impending danger. ‘For my 
part,’ cries the prisoner, ‘the greatest of my apprehension is 
for our freedom; if the French should conquer, what would 
become of English liberty? My dear friends, liberty is the 
Englishman’s prerogative; we must preserve that at the ex- 
pense of our lives; of that the French shall never deprive 
us. It is not to be expected that men who are slaves them- 
selves would preserve our freedom, should they happen to 
conquer.’ ‘Ay, slaves!’ cries the porter, ‘they are al] 
slaves, fit only to carry burdens, every one of them. Be- 
fore I would stoop to slavery, let this be my poison’ (and he 
held the goblet in his hand), ‘ may this be my poison; but I 
would sooner list for a soldier.’ The soldier, taking the 
goblet from his hand with much awe, fervently cried out: 
‘It is not so much our liberty as our religion that would suf- 
fer by such a change; ay, our religion, my lads. May the 
devil sink me into flames’ [such was the solemnity of his ad- 
juration], ‘if the French should come over, but our religion 
would be utterly undone.’ So saying, instead of a libation, 
he applied the goblet to his lips, and confirmed his senti- 
ments with a ceremony of the most persevering devotion.”’ 
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As Addison and Steele in the Spectator created the char- 
acter of Sir Roger de Coverley for our enjoyment, so Gold- 
smith, in his ‘* Chinese Letters,’’ brought into the world, as 
heirs of his invention, two extremely entertaining characters 
in his Man in Black and his Beau Tibbs. The Man in 
Black, with his helping hand and generous heart, is said to 
be a portrait of the happy-go-lucky, kind-hearted Oliver 
Goldsmith himself, who could never find it in his nature to 
turn a deaf ear to a call for need as long as he had a guinea 
in his pocket; and when his guineas failed and he was thrust 
into prison for debt, he could, even in these depressing sur- 
roundings, ‘‘turn a sentence on the humorous side of starva- 
tion.”” His own prodigal generosity seems reproduced in 
the Man in Black. When cast into prison he jestingly re- 
marks that he is ‘‘now on one side of the door, and those 
who are unconfined are on the other; and that is all the dif- 
ference between them.’’ It was probably with such a stroke 
of wit that the real Goldsmith used to console himself when 
confined in no imaginary prison. His portrait of Beau 
Tibbs, that ‘‘prince of shabby-genteel gentlemen,’’ who 
lodged in the first floor down the chimney, as he facetiously 
expressed it, is of its kind unsurpassed. 

The essay on ‘*A City Night Piece”’ is probably Gold- 
smith’s tenderest and most pathetic production. Indeed, 
there are but few more touching pictures in English literature. 
As he contemplates the sad scenes of human misery in this 
picture, misery which he is unable to relieve, he cries out: 
‘* Why, why was I born a man, and yet see the sufferings of 
wretches I cannot relieve? Poor houseless creatures! the 
world will give you reproaches, but will not give you relief. 
The slightest misfortunes of the great, the most imaginary 
uneasiness of the rich, are aggravated with all the power of 
eloquence, and held up to engage our attention and sympa- 
thetic sorrow. The poor weep unheeded, persecuted by 
every subordinate species of tyranny, and every law which 
gives others security becomes an enemy to them. Why was 
this heart of mine formed with so much sensibility; or why 
was not my fortune adapted to its impulse? Tenderness, 
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without a capacity of relieving, only makes the man who 
feels it more wretched than the object which sues for assist- 
ance.’”” When we read this passage we feel that the author 
is unbosoming his own heart, wrung by the anguish of oth- 
ers. We feel that his breast was full of the milk of human 
kindness. It is this feeling which endears him to the world 
and has won for him its gratitude. Here lies the secret, in 
his deep humanity, of the perennial charm of his essays. 

After the death of Goldsmith the essay began again to de- 
cline, just as it had done before upon the death of Addison and 
Steele. Not that writers were lacking in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century who endeavored to continue it. Es- 
sayists there were, but they did not possess the essential 
qualities, ease and grace, and were therefore unable to main- 
tain the standard of excellence set by Goldsmith. Other 
forms of literature, consequently, supplanted the essay in 
public favor. Fiction now took the lead. The tendency to- 
ward character-sketching has already been noticed in the his- 
tory of the essay. This tendency soon developed into a dis- 
tinct branch of literature and became merged into the novel, 
which now began to absorb the public interest. The taste 
of the reading public was completely captivated by the novel. 
Even Goldsmith, in his day, saw this and so far yielded to 
the demand of the age as to write his charming story of the 
‘*Vicar of Wakefield.”’ 

Thus at the close of the eighteenth century the essay was 
eclipsed by the rising novel. However, during this century 
it had been the most enduring and characteristic form of lit- 
erature, and had engaged the genius of the best writers. It 
was again revived, in the first quarter of the following Comtury, 
by Hazlitt, and by Lamb in his inimitable ‘‘ Essays of Elia.” 
But it seems to have lost, in the nineteenth century, its dis- 
tinctive feature of being a criticism of contemporary man- 
ners. It has now, at the end of the century and beginning 
of a new, become almost altogether associated with literary 
criticism. It is, however, not within the scope of the present 
study to extend the survey beyond the eighteenth century. 

Epwin W. Bowen. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTIONS AND HISTORIC 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


Tue title of this paper should perhaps be ‘‘The Auto- 
graph Mania.’’ I am not an autograph collector in the or- 
dinary acceptation of that term. I have only a kind of col- 
lateral interest in the subject, and in the more serious sub- 
ject of collecting books and manuscripts. 

There have been several important autograph sales recent- 
ly in the city of Philadelphia, and by some chance the hand- 
somely illustrated catalogues were sent to me, giving the 
prices paid for the various manuscripts and autograph letters, 
and in a measure reviving the interest I felt in my younger 
days in this fascinating hobby, for with many collectors it is 
merely a hobby. These sales have suggested some reflec- 
tions on the general subject. 

The student of history naturally drifts into an interest in 
manus¢ “nts, letters, and documents relating to events and men 
of note. The temptation to collect and own them, to become a 
bibliophile in the department of history or literature, often fol- 
lows; and, unless the collector is wise and conservative, this 
increasing and generally expensive taste is apt to degen- 
erate into a mere collecting and accumulating habit. His li- 
brary will grow in books and manuscripts without really 
stimulating him to study and digest the historical material in 
store. 

It seems but a single step from collecting historical works 
and manuscripts to collecting letters of historic or biograph- 
ic value; and soon thereafter, unless the victim calls a halt, 
there is great danger of drifting into that absorbing state of 
crankiness which leads the collector to devote time, money, 
and valuable enthusiasm to gathering, classifying, and 
treasuring commonplace letters, notes, receipts, indeed 
scraps of paper, merely because they have been signed by 
men famous in history or literature, or in the musical or dra- 
matic world. 
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There is no true love of history or historical research, 
and little benefit to the collector, in the accumulation of an 
autograph collection, unless the historic, biographic, or lit- 
erary value of the material is uppermost in his mind; and 
unless he makes a specialty of securing manuscripts and 
letters relating to some particular field of research or litera- 
ture, the result will prove disappointing, and will degenerate 
into the mere dissipation of collecting. A collection of mis- 
cellaneous letters or literary curios, as a rule, must be of lit- 
tle value. The intelligent collector will also draw the line 
against the mere signatures of even famous characters. They 
should be assigned to the souvenir class. 

Unhappily, the enthusiastic collector sometimes becomes so 
fascinated by his hobby that he proceeds to exhaust his 
store of postage stamps in writing to noted people begging 
for autographs. Ah, this is desecration! The true disciple 
and lover of historic and literary treasures will scorn to con- 
descend to such malpractice. Think of a fellow having the 
nerve to indite an epistle to Queen Victoria, the Empress of 
India, in these words: ‘‘ Please kindly send me your auto- 
graph, and oblige a great admirer. Inclosed find postage 
stamp.’’ And yet the good Queen rewarded an acquaint- 
ance of mine by having her secretary send him an apparent- 
ly genuine signature. 

Some years since I was looking through a friend’s auto- 
graph portfolio, and came across a letter from John For- 
syth, the distinguished editor. I suppose my friend had 
written for his autograph in the usual way, inclosing a post- 
age stamp. His characteristic reply was in the following 


words: Mosixe, 
Mr, —— : Oyes! You are one of those d——d fools who are al- 
ways bothering people about their autographs. Here’s mine. 
Jouw ForsyTu. 


Tennyson, the poet laureate, was often annoyed by the 
autograph cranks, but he rarely rewarded them. One wom- 
an is said to have begged him so many times for a sentiment 
and signature that he finally wrote the words, ‘‘Ask me 
no more,’’ as a sentiment. Kipling, it is said, frequently 
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charges for his autographs and turns the money over to 
some convenient charity. Paderewski, the pianist, was 
kind enough to write on the parchment of a banjo sent to 
him with the request for a musical sentiment: ‘‘I have not 
the pleasure of being a performer upon this beautiful instru- 
ment. I am only a piano player. J. I. Paderewski.”’ 

A banker in Austin, Tex., as I learn, is making a most 
remarkable and ambitious attempt at autograph-collecting. 
Sometime since I received a polite note from him asking me 
to aid him in securing letters of my grandfather and uncle. 
I was surprised at the inquiry, but subsequently learned that 
he was actually making a systematic effort to obtain the let- 
ters of all persons whose names appear in Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biography, a work of six large volumes, including, 
I suppose, nearly as many names as a New York City Di- 
rectory. Think of the labor of such an enterprise! I hear 
that he he has already accumulated a vast store of letters 
and documents and has systematically arranged and classi- 
fied them. 

Scholars and lovers of literature in Tennessee and the 
Southwest seem to have shown little disposition to collect and 
treasure literary and historical mementos, letters, and docu- 
ments, as few collectors are known. Mr. Joseph S. Carels, 
of Nashville, Librarian of the Tennessee Historical Society, 
has a notable collection of autograph letters, to which he has 
devoted a half century of industry, enthusiasm, and system. 
Its gems may be found in some of the glass cases of the His- 
torical Society rooms. His collection embraces letters of all 
the Presidents of the United States and of all the Governors 
of Tennessee. Letters of emperors, kings, and queens are 
also plentiful. One of the oldest royal letters is that of 
Charles I., of England, written in 1530, three hundred and 
seventy-one years ago. 

The Tennessee Historical Society is also the fortunate 
possessor of a large and rare collection of autographic ma- 
terial in manuscripts, letters, and documents. Probably 
the collection of no State Society in the South can rival it, 
excepting that of the Virginia Historical Society. Theodore 
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Roosevelt, in preparing the ‘“‘ Winning of the West,’’ 
found the archives of the Tennessee Historical Society a 
veritable treasury of pioneer history. Scores of letters of 
Jackson, Sevier, Blount, Robertson, Donelson, Polk, and 
other public men of Tennessee, are filed away there, as also 
a most interesting letter of Abraham Lincoln. The Socie- 
ty also possesses the original commission of Gen. Israel Put- 
nam, of the Revolution, and Gen. Nathaniel Greene’s mil- 
itary cipher book. Among its manuscripts are the original 
records of Washington County, Tenn., beginning with the 
proceedings of the first county court in 1778; the original 
records of the State of Franklin of the year 1786; and the 
original journal kept by Col. John Donelson, one of the 
founders of the city of Nashville, of his historic voyage 
down the Tennessee River through the Indian country to the 
Ohio River, and up the Cumberland to the settlement at 
Nashville. It is entitled, ‘‘ Journal of a voyage intended by 
God’s permission in the good boat ‘Adventure,’ from Fort 
Patrick Henry on the Holston River. Kept by John Donel- 
son, Dec. 22, 1779.’’ 

My own portfolio of autographs came mainly by inheritance, 
odd chances, and good luck. My grandfather, Judge Buck- 
ner Thruston, a native of Virginia, was in official life, and a 
resident of Washington City for a half centuryormore. He 
was one of the first United States Senators from the State of 
Kentucky, a colleague of Henry Clay; was Federal Judge 
of Orleans Territory; and, later, for thirty-six years Judge 
of the United States District Court at Washington. His in- 
teresting and varied correspondence happened to fall into 
my hands. While visiting my aunt in Washington, soon 
after I left college, she suggested that I might find something 
of interest in his old papers, packed away in a trunk in an 
attic room. I was soon at work, and it was nearing midnight 
before I left the dusty old trunk. Averitable epistolary bonan- 
za I found there; material enough, indeed, to give the auto- 
graph fever to any youngster fond of books and with a taste 
for things antiquarian. Unhappily I was too young and too 
ignorant to value properly the manuscripts and documents, 
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and I devoted my search mainly to letters from men whom I 
happened to know were prominent in public life. A second 
gift of letters and papers of considerable value fortunately 
came to me through an uncle, a retired rear admiral in the 
navy, who had spent his official life of sixty years in Wash- 
ington, when not at sea or abroad. 

This double series of letters and papers included autograph 
letters of nearly all the Presidents of the United States and 
men well known in public life at Washington during three- 
quarters of a century. Letters from Henry Clay, John J. 
Crittenden, and Kentuckians were most numerous. There 
were several from Edward Livingston, Albert Gallatin, Bush- 
rod and Lawrence Washington, Francis Scott Key, Webster, 
Calhoun, Gen. Henry Lee, C. J. Ingersoll, Admiral Farragut, 
Edward Everett, Tom Corwin, and the lesser lights of public 
and social life at the national capital and elsewhere. 

Henry Clay’s letters, written in a clear and pleasant style, 
were mainly devoted to social and business matters. In a 
letter from Pittsburg, in 1810, he wrote that he had hurried 
on to that point ahead of his family, ‘‘to arrange to descend 
the Ohio,”’ and that he had left at a neighbor’s ‘‘some im- 
portant papers, reports, and maps, and an old pair of sherry- 
vallies, such as the sarcastic pen of Gen. Lee had defended 
against the wanton malevolence of Miss Franks. Please be 
good enough to send for them, and have them cared for until 
my return.’’ Sherryvallies? Whatare sherryvallies? Upon 
examining the Century Dictionary, I find that a humble pair 
of leggings bore that high-sounding title in pioneer days. 

In a characteristic note Daniel Webster writes: ‘* Will 
you dine with me on Saturday at 4 o’clock—a sort of bachelor 
dinner with two or three friends? Did you ever eat a ‘ Dun 
fish?’’’ I presume a ‘‘ Dun fish’’ must have made a palata- 
ble dish, as tradition tells us that the great Daniel was de- 
voted to his stomach as well as to his country. 

There is a four-page letter from John Quincy Adams, 
Secretary of State, written in 1820, to my uncle, the Libra- 
rian of the State Department at Washington, giving detailed 
instructions for arranging and conducting the library. No 
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one was better qualified to write such a letter than this book- 
loving, system-loving old New Englander. He seems to have 
been laying the foundation of the present fine library of the 
State Department. 

A long letter of John C. Calhoun’s, written in 1844, harps 
on the subject generally uppermost in his mind. ‘‘It is a 
great mistake,”’ he says, ‘* with many, both north and west, 
that South Carolina is hostile to the Union as it came from 
the hands of its framers. But she believes that the Union 
may be destroyed as well by consolidation as by dissolution; 
and that of the two there is much more danger of the former 
than the latter,’’ etc. 

Among the papers in my portfolio I find a written agree- 
ment signed in 1835 by Francis Scott Key, author of the 
‘* Star-Spangled Banner,”’ for the purchase of a negro slave. 
The agreement begins as follows: ‘‘ Whereas Judge Thrus- 
ton and myself have agreed to purchase a slave named Ste- 
phen Clark from his master, Samuel Hamilton, of Maryland, 
for the price of six hundred dollars, for the purpose of ena- 
bling said slave to obtain his freedom by paying up the pur- 
chase money and interest as he shall be able to do by his earn- 
ings from time to time,’’ etc. Worthy and capable slaves 
were frequently purchased in those days by their white 
friends to enable them to buy their freedom by their labor. 

My collection of books, autographs, and papers, begun in 
my youth, was supplemented in later years by many addi- 
tions. The epoch-making years of the civil war, of course, 
brought rare opportunities to an army officer with a predi- 
lection for preserving, and sometimes perhaps for confisca- 
ting, historic souvenirs. A few of them may be of general 
interest. After nearly two years of hard and dangerous 
service with my regiment, I was promoted to staff duty 
among the magnates of the Union army in Tennessee. 
While with Gen. Rosecrans, after the battle at Murfrees- 
boro, as his senior aid-de-camp, it became my pleasant duty 
to copy many of his important official and semiofficial let- 
ters. The kind old General wrote hastily and forcibly, but 
with many interlineations and erasures. The original letters 
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occasionally fell into my hands, instead of the wastebasket 
or the office file. This was during the time of Gen. Rose- 
crans’s rather heated controversy with Gen. Halleck at 
Washington, in which Gen. Garfield, our chief of staff and 
messmate, unhappily became later involved. 

Here is the first draft of one of Gen. Rosecrans’s sharp 
letters to Gen. Halleck. I copied it at the time, and I find 
it in my file: 


MuRFREESBORO, Feb. 1, 1863. 


Major General Halleck, Washingion: 1 am surprised that you mistake my 
meaning. I do not complain; I point the way to victory. I tell you howI 
think force is to be created at slight expense. This war will demand such 
considerations, and many more, to save the waste of human life. Already 
our thinned regiments testify to this, and show no substantial gain from re- 
cruiting. I wish to be distinctly understood as making no complaints. The 
great point I make is, the government pays the cost of cavalry troops, with- 
out getting the benefit of their strength. 

The other is that, no matter what the government has done or left un- 
done for this army, policy and duty alike demand means to meet the com- 
ing emergency. Why should the Rebels contro! the country which, with its 
resources, would belong to our army, because it can muster the small per- 
centage of six or eight thousand more cavalry than we? I want superior 
arms to supply the place of numbers. Give revolving rifles in place of pis- 
tols. We must have cavalry arms, and the difference between the best and 
the worst is more than one hundred per cent on the daily cost of the troops. 

Excuse my earnestness in this matter. I probably see more clearly than 
I can explain. W.S. Rosecrans, Major General. 


In my list I find the original draft of an order written and 
signed by Gen. W. T. Sherman, at Fayetteville, N. C., 
March 12, 1865, announcing to his army that his forces 
had reached the sea a second time, that he was in commu- 
nication with Wilmington, and would soon receive supplies 
by river from that city. 

An original letter from Gen. George H. Thomas may 
prove of interest. It will be remembered that a Provisional 
Legislature met at Nashville soon after the war to reéstab- 
lish civil government in Tennessee. It was largely com- 
posed of members loyal to the Federal Union and Republic- 
an in politics. Parson Brownlow was Governor. Gen. 
Thomas commanded the Military Department and the Fed- 
eral forces. During the reconstruction period, and in ac- 
cordance with the formal acts of the Legislature of Tennes- 
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see, large, life-size portraits of Gen. Thomas and Gov. 
Brownlow were ordered to be painted and hung in the 
Library at the Capitol, where they may still be seen. By 
legislative enactment, also, an artistic gold medal was for- 
mally presented to Gen. Thomas. By and by, however, 
a change came. The Confederates were enfranchised, and 
the Democrats and Confederates soon got control of the 
Legislature and State administration. Thereupon some rad- 
ical member proceeded to offer resolutions condemning the 
pictures and threatening to have them removed from the 
Capitol and sold at public auction. 

The incident, of course, got into the newspapers and soon 
came to the notice of Gen. Thomas, then commanding the 
Department of the Pacific. ‘*Old Pap Thomas,”’ as his 
soldiers called him, was a Virginian of the old school, and a 
gentleman to the very core. He was greatly annoyed by 
the uncomplimentary resolution. In a letter to me from Cal- 
ifornia in November, 1869, he writes: 

The portrait was not painted at my desire. If I had known the Legis- 
lature was contemplating having it done, I should have asked some of my 
friends there to stop the proceeding. The first I knew of it, as well as of 
the medal, was after they had been decided upon, and, presuming they had 
passed the resolution after due deliberation, concluded it would be better to 
assent cheerfully than attract public attention by declining. 

You can assure the members of the Legislature that I am the last man 
in the United States who would be willing to impose on any person or com- 
monwealth, and that I, through you, propose to return to the State the gold 
medal ordered to be struck and presented to me by the Legislature as com- 


memorative of my services and of the troops under me. I also stand ready 
to refund to the State treasury the amount expended for my portrait, etc. 


Soon afterwards I showed the letter to the newly elected 
Governor, John C. Brown, one of the best and ablest men 
in the State. As I expected, he kindly requested me to let 
the incident pass without further notice, and said that he 
would see that the uncomplimentary action proposed would 
meet the same fate. 

During my long residence in Nashville a number of inter- 
esting letters and papers have drifted into my hands. I find 
in my portfolio three promissory notes written and signed by 
John Bell, the statesman, in August, 1861. They called 
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for the payment of several hundred dollars. Soon after the 
close of the war they were sent to me for collection. He 
was not able to pay them, of course, nor did I ever mention 
them to him. Dear old John Bell, whose memory they re- 
call, was one of our great Tennesseeans—indeed, one of the 
great men of the nation. Unhappily his spirit and fortune 
were crushed by the sad realities of the Civil War. He 
could scarcely tell which he loved best—the South or the 
Union. He died soon afterwards. His heart must have 
been broken in the intensity of the struggle. 

I have also a letter of some interest from David Crockett 
to President Jackson. The President is addressed as ‘‘The 
Excellency, the President of the United States.” 

But to return to the recent public sale of autographs in 
Philadelphia I have mentioned. The prices obtained, I 
think, must have been in the main disappointing. Some 
days there was a regular slaughter of the heroes. Military 
magnates, statesmen, presidents, orators, kings and queens, 

| poets and actors, all fell under the auctioneer’s hammer at 
| | trifling prices. Sometimes the letters or papers of persons 
i | comparatively unknown brought very high figures, owing to 


contests among the bidders, or the desire perhaps of some 
Hil descendant to possess them. 
at The two names that usually command the highest prices 
hut at autograph auctions are those of Washington and Lincoln. 
As is well known, Washington was a painstaking and volu- 
minous letter writer. There seems no end to his genuine 
letters and papers. At the recent sales they brought good, 
standard prices—from $25 to $100. I have a good military 
letter of Washington’s written at Army Headquarters in 
1778, and addressed to ‘* Thomas Wharton, Esquire, Presi- 
dent of the State of Pennsylvania.’’ It seems that the title 
of Governor was adopted later. Ben Franklin once had the 
honor of being ‘‘ President and Commander-in-Chief of the 
State of Pennsylvania.”’ 

At the sale Lincoln’s letters brought from $17 to $50. 
These letters are rarely on the market. Lincoln was such 
an earnest character that all his letters seem worth saving. 
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They are generally filed away in the hands of his biographers 
and friends. The only autographic souvenir I have of the 
martyred President consists of a few words on the back of a 
note written by my stepfather to him in 1861 and indorsed: 
will call in fifteen minutes. Lincoln.’’ 

A letter of President John Adams sold at the sale for 
$27.50. Jefferson’s letters brought from $7 to $10. He 
was a ready writer on many subjects, and had a large cor- 
respondence. Letters of Ben Franklin brought from $20 
to $25, a manuscript $79. They are rare. A letter of Paul 
Jones, the hero of our navy, brought $70; one of Benedict 
Arnold, $45; a letter of President Zach Taylor, $22.50. A 
letter of William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, brought 
$96. The letter was written in London in 1681 and seems pro- 
phetic. He wrote that he is about to start for America, and 
predicts its glorious future: ‘‘ Mine eye is to a blessed 
government, and a virtuous, ingenious, and industrious soci- 
ety, so as people may live well and have more time to serve 
ye Lord than in this crowded land. God will plan America 
and it will have its day in ye kingdom,”’ etc. 

Letters of President Taylor, William Henry Harrison, and 
Andrew Johnson are very rare. A letter of Harrison’s 
brought $17.50. He was President but about a month, and 
wrote few letters. Johnson learned to write late in life, and 
had a very limited correspondence. At the sale letters of 
President Jackson brought from $3 to $15. It seems that 
Jackson must have written nearly as many letters as Wash- 
ington. His letters, like his state papers, are forcible and 
characteristic. The popular idea of the severity of the 
old General’s nature is disproved by his correspondence, 
especially by his letters to his friends and the members of his 
family. Many of them are full of kindness, sometimes even 
of tenderness. They also show culture and refinement as 
well as force. I have one letter that contains a ridiculous 
error in the way of spelling—a letter to the Hon. James K. 
Polk, Speaker of the House of Representatives, whom he 
addresses as ‘‘ Col. Poke,’’ manifestly a piece of careless- 
ness on Jackson’s part. 
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In my list of letter writers I find the poorest speller is the 
great cavalry general, Bedford Forrest. There are more 
than a dozen errors in spelling in a half-page letter writ- 
ten by him. He beat Davy Crockett as a misspeller. He 
wrote a good letter, however, with force and directness, 
but simply ignored the rules of Webster and Worcester and 
spelled ‘‘any old way,’’ according to sound and conven- 
ience, just as he ignored all military rules in fighting. Gen. 
Forrest was fortunately endowed by nature with a genius and 
personality that overcame all obstacles, even the lack of an 
early education. 

At the Philadelphia sale President Polk’s letters brought 
from four to five dollars. Letters of Presidents Fillmore, 
Pierce, Tyler, Van Buren, and Buchanan brought the low- 
est prices, as they are still plentiful and easily obtained. A 
letter of President Grant’s brought $12.50. Letters of Presi- 
dents Hayes, Garfield, and Ben Harrison brought from six to 
eight dollars. Strange to report, the letters of the series of 
Moderators of the early Presbyterian General Assemblies, 
sold at the sale in Philadelphia, averaged in price nearly as 
much as the letters of the Presidents of the United States— 
from $3 to $23. One series brought $76. Philadelphia is 
one of the great centers of Presbyterianism. 

Some years ago, noticing in a catalogue that autograph let- 
ters of two of my Presbyterian ancestors were to be sold at 
Philadelphia—letters of Jonathan Dickinson, the first Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, A.D. 1746, and of William C. 
Houston, delegate from New Jersey to the Convention that 
framed the Constitution of the United States—I sent to the 
auctioneer, Mr. Henkels, a bid of $5 for each letter, thinking 
that I should probably get them. Imagine my surprise and 
innocence when he wrote me after the sale that ‘* Dickin- 
son’s sold for $75 and Houston’s for $40,”’ figures away be- 
yond our Southwestern ideas of values. 

At the recent sales the autograph letters and documents 
of the great kings and queens of history fared about as 
well as the series of the Presidents. A document signed by 
Queen Elizabeth of England sold for $15; a letter signed by 
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Frederick the Great, for $10. Letters of Henry of Navar- 
re, Empress Josephine, and Marie Antoinette, each brought 
$10. One signed by Napoleon Bonaparte, $16; a docu- 
ment, $9. A Louis Napoleon letter brought $9. A letter 
of Emperor Charles V., A.D. 1500, brought $15. A docu- 
ment signed by Oliver Cromwell in 1650 sold for $50; 
letters of George III., $9. The good Queen Victoria had 
a long reign, and signed thousands of letters and papers. 
These sold for from $4 to $5. A letter of Gladstone’s, $9, 
had double the market value of the Queen’s. 

In my collection I have a handsome commission signed by 
_ Victoria Reg.” in 1867, with four royal seals stamped 
upon it. I have also a letter of the Duke of Wellington. 
It seems surprising that the letters and documents of the fa- 
mous kings and queens are constantly on the market at au- 
tograph sales. ‘The dealers in the large cities trade in them, 
and I suspect they are generally commonplace documents 
or letters signed, and of no special intrinsic or historic value. 
Most of them must be classed as autographic souvenirs. 

Letters of the prominent generals of the civil war brought 
widely varying prices at the recent sales. Letters of Gen. 
Grant, Gen. Robert E. Lee, and Gen. Thomas J. Jackson 
are always favorites and bring good prices, especially if 
they have some historic value. A good war letter of Jack- 
son’s brought $15; one of Lee’s, $7.50. A letter of Gen. 
Sheridan, written to Grant on the eve of Appomattox, 
brought $20. A letter of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart sold for $5; 
one of Admiral Farragut’s, for $4.50. Merely common- 
place letters and notes of the most distinguished generals 
brought less than a dollar. A good military letter of Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene’s, of the American Revolution, written in 
1777, was sold for $21, while the next item at the sale, a 
paper merely signed by Gen. Greene, brought but ten cents 
—a very just discrimination as to values. 

A fine letter of Maj. Gen. Charles Lee, of the Revolu- 
tion, at one time second in command to Gen. Washington, 
brought $65. Lee was much more brilliant as a writer than 
he was as a general. His ill temper and jealousy of Gen. 
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Washington brought him finally into disgrace. After the war 
he settled in Virginia. My great-grandfather, Col. Charles 
M. Thruston, an officer of the Revolution, was one of his 
executors. His remarkable will, published in his memoirs, 
is often quoted. Among other provisions, it contains the 
following unique clause: ‘‘I desire most earnestly that I 
may not be buried in any church or churchyard, or within a 
mile of any Presbyterian or Anabaptist meetinghouse; for 
since I have resided in this country I have kept so much bad 
company when living that I do not chuse to continue it when 
dead.’’ In the will he bequeathed fifty guineas to Col. 
Thruston, as he states, ‘‘ in consideration of his good quali- 
ties and the friendship he has manifested for me; and to 
Buckner Thruston, his son, I leave all my books, as I know 
he will make good use of them.’’ Some of these books of 
Gen. Lee’s came to me by inheritance, and I now have 
them in my library. 

I have also in my library two original general order books 
kept by Capt. Phillips, of the Second New Jersey Regiment, 
one of my ancestors, during the Revolutionary War. The 
orders were entered each day as they came from army head- 
quarters. The first entry was a brigade order announcing 
Gen. Anthony Wayne’s victory at Stony Point: 

HEADQUARTERS, WYOMING, 25 July, 1779. 


The General congratulates the army upon the glorious and important in- 
telligence just received from his excellency General Washington’s head- 
quarters in a letter, as follows: 


“ HEADQUARTERS, NEw WINpsoR, 16 July, 1779. 
“Permit me to congratulate you upon the success of our arms in this 
quarter of a most glorious and interesting nature. Brigade General Wayne, 
with a part of the light infantry, surprised and took prisoners the whole of the 
garrison of Stony Point, last night, with all the cannon, stores, mortars, how- 
itzers, tents, baggage, etc., without the loss of more than four killed,” etc. 


Among other old documents I have an original parchment 
deed, or warrant, signed at Mobile, Ala., in 1773, by E. 
Durnford, ‘‘ Governor and Captain General of his Majesty’s 
forces in West Florida,’’ conveying a tract of land in Mis- 
sissippi. A handsome wax seal, five inches in diameter and 
stamped with the British arms, is attached to the document. 
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it was signed before the Revolutionary War and during the 
very brief period in which England held authority in West 
Florida. The deed appears to be unique, as no similar one 
is known, even at Mobile. 
I have also in my library a well-preserved manuscript book 
of the thirteenth century, beautifully written and illustrated. 
But returning again to the Philadelphia autograph sales, 
‘there were a few literary gems that sold for good prices. A 
good letter of Walt Whitman’s brought $16; a letter of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s, $12.50. The latter contained a verse from 
his fine poem, the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Vision,’’ read at the Plymouth 
anniversary: 
The weary Pilgrim slumbers, 
His resting place unknown, 
His hands were crossed, his lids were closed, 
The dust was o’er him strewn; 
The drifting soil, the moldering leaf, 
Along the sod were blown; 


His mound has melted into earth, 
His memory lives alone. 


Autograph verses of Longfellow and Whittier brought $8 
each; a letter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, $17; one of Wash- 
ington Irving’s, $6. 

As a rule, the recent sales indicate that while the average 
prices, especially of commonplace things, were low, there 
are still collectors who are willing to pay full and even fancy 
prices for historical manuscripts of real value, for literary 
gems, for autograph verses of the great poets, and for signed 
fragments of great music. It seems that history, sentiment, 
fancy, and ability to pay, all enter largely into autograph 
values. The scarcity of an autograph is sometimes its most 
valuable quality. While a good military letter of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee brought but $7.50 at the Philadelphia sale, his letter 
to Gen. Winfield Scott in 1861, resigning his commission in 
the United States army, easily brought $500 at the Donald- 
son sale; a memorandum of the plan of campaign in 1861, 
in the autograph of President Lincoln, brought $520; anda 
letter of Gen. Sherman to Gen. Grant, outlining the Atlanta 
campaign, brought $49. 
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We are often surprised at the prices paid at the European. 

sales. Think of an offer of a hundred thousand dollars for 

a single autograph! That amount was offered, we are told 

in one of the London papers, for a genuine signature of 

Shakespeare. The ambitious bidder is not likely to part 

with his money, however, as it is said there are none on the 

ai). market. The British Museum paid some $16,000 for its 

eu specimen, years ago. The Spanish government paid $5,000 

ia for a Columbus autograph. Two letters of the unfortunate 

hia Mary Queen of Scots, written just before her execution, 
brought the large sum of four thousand pounds sterling. 

At the latest autograph and manuscript sales in London, a 
lot of letters of Walter Scott brought $1,500 (in English 
money); a page of the ‘‘ Newcomes,”’ in the autograph of 
Thackeray, $105; a letter of Robert Burns, containing a 
verse of poetry, $290; letters of David Garrick, $2,225; a 
portion of the ancient manuscripts belonging to the famous. 

| Ashburton Library, $156,000. If you should wish to pos- 
me sess the scrap of a letter or an autographic memento of Ad- 
ii i dison, or Thomas Gray, or Samuel Johnson, the old-time 
ni lights of English literature, it would cost you from $25 to. 
we $100; more, indeed, than a letter of the English sovereign 
‘ih who reigned in their day. 
| The music lovers also seem to have money as well as sen- 
Hi timent, if we may judge from the way they are victimized at 
Hil the sales. A letter of Mendelssohn’s brought $8.50 at the 
1 Philadelphia sale; a letter of old Johann Strauss, $8. At 
HH) the late London sale—think of it—‘‘the manuscript of the 
iM trombone parts of the ninth symphony, in the autograph of 
Hi), Beethoven,’’ brought $225; a musical manuscript of Schu- 
i | bert, $165; and at the latest Paris autograph sale, a letter of 
i Mozart sold for 460 francs ($92), the highest price realized 
at the sale, though the letters of Napoleon, Gambetta, and 
HI) other great men came under the auctioneer’s hammer. It 

seems that the army of collectors is still at large, and that the 
| _ real autographic gems and masterpieces of history, literature, 
i and music will continue to command sentimental prices in the. 


markets of the world. G. P. TurusTon. 
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HUGH SWINTON LEGARE,' 
I. 
Lecark’s Youru. 


Tue career of Hugh Swinton Legaré was that of the 
scholar in politics. It is scarcely too much to say that of 
the Southern statesmen of the old régime he was not only 
the most gifted but by all odds the best acquainted with the 
various arts that go to make up a well-informed man of the 
world. As lawyer, orator, author, statesman, diplomatist, 
and cabinet officer—for he was all these in the brief life 
vouchsafed him—we shall find him always exhibiting the 
same devotion to high ideals, the same independence of 
judgment and of action that formed one of the leading 
traits of his character and won for him the confidence and 
esteem even of those who might have differed from him 
in politics. These moral qualities he acquired partly 
through inheritance, partly by reason of the circumstances 
surrounding his early life. 

Of Scottish extraction on his mother’s side, he gained from 
his father a Huguenot name as well as many of the character- 
istics of that sect. Born at Charleston, S. C., January 2, 1797, 
Legaré was a great-great-grandson of Solomon Legaré, a 
French Huguenot, who emigrated to America when about 
twenty years of age on account of the religious controversies 
that shook his native land throughout the greater part of the 
seventeenth century.” According to family tradition, the fa- 
ther of the Huguenot was a Roman Catholic of liberal tenden- 
cies whose home wason the Loire, not farfrom the townof Ly- 
ons. With him lived his wife and four sons, all of whom, save 


1The author begs to express his grateful appreciation to Rev. Shirley 
Hughson, of Westminster, Md., Mr. Yates Snowden, of Charleston, S. C., 
and James M. Barnard, Esq., of Boston, for the generous aid extended 
him in the preparation of this sketch. 

The French Protestants were first called Huguenots in 1560. The 
word has been variously explained, but is doubtless to be traced to some ob- 
scure local source.—Baird’s “Rise of Huguenots,” Vol. ., pp. 397,398. 
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Solomon, the youngest, were his children by a former mar- 
riage; but, while the three older boys adhered to the ortho- 
dox faith, Solomon, like his mother, became a Protestant, 
or ‘‘ Bible Christian,’’ as the French of that day put it, and, 
when attending college at Lyons, was obliged to flee the 
country. This was shortly before Louis XIV. at Fontaine- 
bleau, on October 17, 1685, had revoked the edict of Nantes, 
and thus ended the long struggle for religious toleration in 
France. Arriving at Bristol, England, the young refugee 
won the heart of an English girl of rare piety, to whom he 
was shortly afterwards married.* His father having died in 
the meantime, his mother left France, and after numerous 
exciting experiences joined the young couple by appoint- 
ment in Bristol. Madame Legaré had for months been pre- 
paring for her flight. Her husband not only aided her in this 
work, but also arranged to send his older sons to Quebec.‘ 

It was while the Legarés were thus sojourning in England 
that numerous bands of their sect were beginning to settle on 
the southern coast of the then recently established province of 
Carolina. This name had for upwards of a century been a very 
dear one to their co-religionists on account of the ill-starred 
colonial experiments of Coligny, Ribault, and other French 
dissenters. Accordingly, the Legarés naturally thought of 
that New France the Southern Pilgrims were striving to erect 
on the same foundations a New England had already been 
reared by Pilgrims of quite another stock, and in about the 
year 1686 we find the family already settled in the six-year- 
old village of Charleston. There, with the capital supplied 
by his mother, Solomon Legaré, by patient industry, built 
up a fortune.’ 

So little has been written of the Huguenots that one would 
fain linger over the many beautiful incidents connected with 
their immigration to America. That they have enriched 


3“ Biographical Sketches of the Huguenot Solomon Legaré and of His 
Family.” By one of his great-great-granddaughters, Mrs. Eliza C. K. 
Fludd. P.19. Charleston. 1886. 

*Many descendants of these still reside in Canada. Ibid., pp. 23, 24, 

5 Legaré Street, in Charleston, is named for him. 
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our national life in a manner far out of proportion to their 
numbers is a fact that will scarcely be questioned.* Retain- 
ing in South Carolina for some years their language and 
customs, it took them a long time to overcome the preju- 
dices of their English associates; but eventually all traces 
of antipathy disappeared, and the two nationalities got on 
well together. This disappearance of all traces of ancient 
strife was no doubt hastened in large measure by the revo- 
lutionary war. 

On the outbreak of that struggle many of the descendants 
of the Huguenot Legaré cast in their lot with that of the 
colonists. Indeed, it has been computed that from first to 
last, and including three sons, eight grandsons, three great- 
grandsons, and numerous other members of his family, as 
many as thirty-two of his descendants were in the American 
army.’ Of these, several were officers. Thomas Legaré, 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch, was among this 
number. A loyal upholder of the patriotic side in that con- 
flict, he suffered unusual hardship; but whether as member 
of the Council of Safety or as delegate to the State Assem- 
bly, he never wavered in his devotion to the cause of inde- 
pendence. Both he and his wife lived for many years after 
the close of the war. Of four children, two were sons, 
Thomas and Solomon. It was the latter who was the father 
of Hugh Swinton Legaré. Marrying Mary Swinton, de- 
scendant of a Scotch surveyor-general the British govern- 
ment had sent out to South Carolina in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, Solomon Legaré died of a lingering» 
attack of fever shortly after the birth of Hugh, leaving to 
the care of his young widow the infant son and two little 
daughters.* Of Solomon Legaré, little seems to be known 
beyond the fact that his parents were devoted to him. In- 
deed, it is said that his untimely end so preyed upon the 


®Three of the descendants of the Huguenots were Presidents of the 
Continental Congress—namely, Laurens, Jay, and Boudinot.—Ramsay’s 
“South Carolina,” Vol. p. &. 

7 Mrs. Fludd, p. 78. 

8 Afterwards Mrs. Bryan and Mrs. Bullen. The latter eventually moved 
to Iowa. 
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mind of his father that the old revolutionary leader died of 
grief. 

A woman of rare nobility of character, the mother of 
Hugh Swinton Legaré consecrated her entire life to the 
care and training of her three children, all of whom reached 
maturity and reflected the highest credit on her devotion. 
One of the most striking elements in the character of Le- 
garé was his affection for his mother. Some of his greatest 
achievements, for example, appear to have gratified him 
largely because of the happiness he knew they would bring 
to her who had nurtured, guided, inspired him throughout 
his early years, and who breathed her last in his arms at 
Washington when his fame was at its summit. Scarcely 
less tender was his devotion to his sisters, especially Mary, 
to whom many of his letters are written.’ 

It was while Legaré was in his fifth year that he met with 
a misfortune which not only threatened his life but deeply 
affected his whole subsequent career. Having been vacci- 
nated with apparently unhealthy virus, the poison settled in 
the joints of his arms and legs. Bad medical attention ag- 
gravated the trouble, and for months his life hung bya thread; 
but the careful nursing he received from his mother finally 
pulled him through, although Mrs. Legaré for a long time 
was obliged to carry him about in her arms. Under these 
distressing circumstances he received his first instruction 
when his mother introduced him to the alphabet. Even 
after his recovery, however, it was not until his life in the 
country, several years afterwards, that he began to grow; 
but only the upper part of his body expanded, and as long 
as he lived his legs remained deformed, while one arm was 
always more or less stiff. This latter defect Legaré, with 
characteristic determination and perseverance, finally over- 
came to such a degree that he could use both arms with 
ease when gesticulating; and in like manner he partially 
concealed the deformity of his legs by habitually wearing a 
frock-coat. But his physical infirmities always gave him a 


*“ Writings of Hugh Swinton Legaré.” Edited by his sister, Mrs. Mary 
Bullen. 2 vols. Charleston. 1846. 
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rather peculiar appearance, and we are told that there was a 
marked contrast between his size when seated with that 
which he presented when on his feet. His herd, however, 
was well-proportioned, and even as a boy his manners were 
quiet, thoughtful, and well calculated to develop into that 
austerity which in later years marked the student, the re- 
served man of books. | 

More attention has been devoted to these outward appear- 
ances of Legaré than would otherwise have been done for 
several reasons. In the first place, this painful experience 
of his early years cut him off from many of those outdoor 
sports which make up the chief joys of a normally consti- 
tuted lad, and, added to the inspiration of his mother, caused 
him to turn to intellectual pursuits with an ambition that 
never afterwards forsook him. To the same bodily defects 
may be traced, moreover, a certain hesitating, shrinking, 
sensitive disposition which at times pained and disappointed 
even his closest friends. And here and there in his writ- 
ings, especially in his letters, one can detect a certain in- 
describable note of sadness, no doubt the outcome of a 
deep-seated morbidness. 

As has been already remarked, Legaré received his first 
instruction from his mother, but he was soon sent succes- 
sively to several private schools, his first instructor being one 
Master Ward, President of Ward’s Seminary.” His next 
teacher was the famous Father Gallagher, a graduate of Dub- 
lin, and a man well grounded in the classics, whose school 
was limited to fifteen pupils... He seems to have imparted 
to Legaré that fondness for Latin which he ever afterwards 
displayed, and predicted for him a future of more than or- 
dinary success. After remaining at this school for several 
years, the lad entered the high school, now the College of 
Charleston, which was then under the guidance of Mitchell 
King, subsequently renowned as a local judge of rare prob- 
ity of character. The friendship thus formed between stu- 


10 In 1803 this school was next door to Ruddock’s English School. See 
advertisement in Charleston Courier, July 25, 1803. 
Charleston Courier, July 25, 1805. 
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dent and preceptor continued long afterwards, and when 
Legaré finally took up the study of the law it was under the 
guidance of his old high school instructor, Judge King. The 
three years spent at the high school were far from fruitless 
ones. They especially developed his fondness for litera- 
ture. 

It was now, however, that Mrs. Legaré decided to send 
her son, much against his wishes, to Willington Academy, 
a well-known preparatory school for boys in Abbeville Dis- 
trict, not far from the Savannah River. Its principal was 
the Rev. Dr. Moses Waddell,” a Presbyterian divine who 
at that time figured very prominently as an educator. Under 
him many leading Southerners were prepared for college, 
including such men as McDuffie, Harper, Calhoun, Peti- 
gru, and other distinguished South Carolinians. But Le- 
garé does not seem to have been favorably impressed with 
his new teacher, and besought his mother to allow him to 
return home. Her good sense, however, would not permit 
her to accede to his wishes, and teacher and pupil became 
reconciled to such a degree that when the young man left 
Willington for the South Carolina College, at the age of 
fourteen, he had overcome much of his dislike for Dr. 
Waddell. Indeed, he never failed to credit that old South 
Carolina Arnold with the knowledge and fondness for Greek 
which he acquired at Willington and subsequently perfected 
at Columbia. 

When Legaré entered the Sophomore class at the South 
Carolina College, December 11, 1811, that institution, so 
famous in the history of the State, had already passed the 
tentative, experimental stage and become an assured success. 
Its organization, to be sure, had been discussed prior to the 
message Gov. Drayton addressed to the Legislature in 1801, 
but its organization and development may be ascribed in 
great measure to that document. On that occasion, more- 
over, Drayton employed language which, unfortunately, may 
still be applied to more than one Southern State. ‘*‘Werea 


2 Dr. Waddell afterwards accepted the presidency of Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, now the University of Georgia. 
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person to look over the laws of the State,’’ declared the 
Governor, ‘‘ he would find that five colleges are incorporated 
therein; and did his inquiries proceed no further, he would 
naturally imagine that we had already arrived at an enviable 
excellence in literature.’” He then went on to show that 
two of these institutions had been discontinued through 
want of funds, and that the others were little above grammar 
schools, notwithstanding their power to confer degrees. His 
remedy was a simple one. It lay in the creation of a State- 
endowed institution at Columbia, or some other central and 
healthy point, where ‘‘the friendships of young men would 
thence be promoted and strengthened throughout the State, 
and our political union be much advanced thereby.’’* 

The above excerpt from Drayton’s message refers to the 
antagonism then prevailing between the two sections of 
South Carolina, locally designated the ‘‘low country’’ and 
the ‘‘up country.’’ In most of our States there is a marked 
contrast between the people who inhabit different parts of 
the same commonwealth. Differences in point of time of 
settlement, diversity of soil and climate, and racial contrasts 
among the settlers themselves, acting and reacting on the 
minds, occupations, and institutions of the people, tend to 
accentuate original points of divergence, thus widening in- 
stead of bridging the gulf between them. It would scarcely 
be an exaggeration to say that in the case of South Carolina 
the difference between the so-called ‘* up country’’ and ‘* low 
country ’’ was more pronounced than the sectional divisions 
of any other State, with the possible exception of Virginia. 
Notwithstanding better means of communication, this dis- 
tinction has not yet been entirely obliterated. By the Con- 
stitution of 1791 the center of political gravity was shifted 
from the coast to the interior, and the seat of government 
transferred to the new town of Columbia—a name that indi- 
cates the then current federal proclivities of the common- 
wealth. 

It was the cherished hope of Drayton and others that 


18 Laborde’s “ History of South Carolina College,” pp. 19, 20. 
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a State-endowed college would inaugurate a better feel- 
ing between the two sections of population—a hope subse- 
quent events pushed far toward the desired goal; for after 
the act of incorporation, passed in 1801, the organization of 
the institution went rapidly forward, and within a few years 
its doors were thrown open to students. In the selection of 
its first president the trustees, mainly State officials, acted 
with unusual sagacity, and induced Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, 
D.D.,a native of Attleboro, Mass., to accept the post. En- 
joying at that time a national reputation, Dr. Maxcy, as 
president first of Brown, and subsequently of Union on the 
death of Jonathan Edwards, was just the man the work at 
Columbia needed. And from his election in 1804 he not 
only directed the policy of the South Carolina College, but 
stamped upon its whole history the impress of his strong per- 
sonality.“ He gathered around him an able faculty, com- 
posed mostly of trained scholars from northern colleges, 
and planned a course of instruction which by later develop- 
ment made the institution to which he gave so many years of 
his life one of the best of its kind in the country. Hence, 
when Legaré entered the college it had passed the experi- 
mental point, and was in the full tide of its success. 

On entering college, Legaré soon discovered that his repu- 
tation as a youth of good parts had already preceded him, 
and he was careful to let it become known that he would 
compete for all the academic honors. Hence he lived the 
| i life of a recluse during the first part of his college career, 
Ba) || but mingled more freely with the student body toward the 

: i end of his course.” His favorite studies, as well as various 
i | other facts connected with his student days, are faithfully 
wh | described by Preston, his friend at college and the devoted 
a | comrade of succeeding years: 

He mainly devoted himself to the Departments of Classical Literature 
and Philosophy, and he zealously engaged in the discussions of the debating 


| 4 It is interesting to note, in this connection, the points of resemblance 
| | between the buildings of the South Carolina College and the older group of 
buildings at Brown. 

5 Southern Review, N.S., Vol. VII., pp. 124-130. 
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societies 16 in order to practice himself in the art of speaking. These studies 
were a passion with him. His attention to the exact sciences, however, 
seemed to be stimulated rather by an ambition and a sense of duty than a 
particular inclination. His recitations in mathematics, chemistry, and nat- 
ural philosophy were always good—equal to the best in his class—but his 
heart was in the classics.” 


In Legaré’s time the course of studies in the South Caro- 
lina College extended over a period of four years, and there 
was the time-honored division of students into freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors. It should be added that 
a good entrance examination was also required. But his 
habit of reading took him into fields far more extensive than 
those afforded by his instructors, and he early found his 
way to the State library, which at that time contained ten 
thousand volumes. It is said that he knew Homer almost by 
heart, and could declaim passage after passage from Pindar, 
Demosthenes, Plato, Cicero, and other classical writers. 
Nor did he neglect modern literature, although he turned 
his attention mainly to English and French authors. We 
are also told that at college he devoted seven hours daily to 
class work and recitations, eight hours to his own favorite 
studies, and gave the rest of the day to meals and slumber.” 

It was quite natural that every one should have looked upon 
Legaré as a prodigy. Nor is it surprising to learn that when 
he graduated, December 5, 1814, at the head of a class of 
forty-five, his fame had spread throughout the State, and ex- 
pectations regarding his future were unusually high. We 
can get some opinion of his tastes from the subject of his 
valedictory address, which was ‘‘ The Influence of the Imag- 
ination on Human Happiness.’’ Among the members of 
his class were John Boykin, George Chisholm, Frederick 
G. Fraser, John Gaillard, David R. W. McIver, Robert A. 
Maxwell, Philip Porcher, Henry Ravenel, Waddy Thomp- 


16 He was a member of the Clariosophic Society. (O’Neall’s “ Bench and 
Bar of South Carolina,” Vol. II., p. 35.) 

“Eulogy on Legaré. Ex-Senator W. C. Preston, afterwards President 
of the South Carolina College. Charleston, 1843. 

BW. J. Rivers, in Charleston News and Courier, July 25, 1876. 

Southern Review, Vol. VII., p. 133. 

Ibid. 
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son, and Henry Trescott,”" some of whom afterwards rose to 
distinction. In spite of the bad weather,” the newspaper ac- 
counts of the commencement exercises report a good crowd 
in attendance, including members of the Legislature and va- 
rious State officials. Legaré’s valedictory appears to have 
been a production of unusual merit. 

I remember hearing Judge Huger say [declares Gov. Perry] that when 
Legaré graduated he went to the commencement out of respect to the col- 
lege and to see the ladies. Whilst chatting with some of them his ear was 
attracted by a sentence in Legaré’s valedictory. He became interested, and 
his attention was riveted on the oration till it was ended. He inquired who 
this young man was, and asked one of the professors who wrote his valedic- 


tory for him. The professor replied that Legaré had written it himself, and 
that he was the only man in the whole college who could have written it. 


Returning to Charleston after his graduation, Legaré be- 
gan the study of the law under Judge King. During the 
three years he was thus preparing himself for his profession 
he kept up his study of the classics, and at the same time en- 
deavored to cultivate his voice in a manner that would have 
been worthy of Demosthenes. Meanwhile, when the three 
years’ novitiate in the law office was over, he was wise 
enough to be too much dissatisfied with his attainments to 
apply for admission to the bar, but determined to further 
prosecute his studies abroad. Accordingly, with this end in 
view, he sailed from Charleston to Bordeaux in May, 1818, 
on the Portia, Capt. Silliman, with the intention of entering 
the university at Géttingen; but on his arrival in France, 
three months later, he changed his plans on account of the 
revolutionary movement in Germany, and determined to go 
to Edinburgh. During his brief sojourn in Paris his talents, 
as well as his mastery of the French language, won for him 
hosts of friends, whose number was still further increased 
when he entered the Scotch university. There he took up 
the study of Roman law under Irving, and found time to 


21 Henry Trescott, second honor man, was salutatorian. 

# Charleston Courier, January 6, 1815. The commencements of the col- 
lege were long held in December. 

*38 The time may have been so arranged in order to let the legislators attend. 

% Perry's “ Reminiscences of Public Men,” pp. 252, 253. 
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enter the classes in natural philosophy and in mathematics, 
under Playfair and Murray, respectively.” It seems that the 
recitations in the class of the civil law—the basis of Scotch 
jurisprudence—were then conducted in Latin, a survival of 
a medieval custom, and that Irving was a man of ordinary 
talents. On one occasion, so we are informed, a discussion 
arose between Legaré and his preceptor regarding the con- 
struction of a doubtful passage of the text, when the former so 
ably supported his own interpretation of it as to elicit the ap- 
proval of the entire class. Indeed, the lecturer felt called 
upon to send him next day a written argument on the sub- 
ject.” Meanwhile, the young Carolinian was enjoying to the 
utmost the atmosphere of a city which, in addition to its re- 
nowned university and other historic monuments, was be- 
coming perhaps even more famous through the pen of Scott. 
It was while here, moreover, that he met George Ticknor, 
afterwards to become a professor at Harvard, and a warm 
friendship arose between the two young men—a friendship 
that lasted until Legaré’s death at Ticknor’s residence, in 
Boston, a quarter of a century afterwards. At this time the 
American character appears to have been considerably raised 
at Edinburgh by the coterie of young men from the United 
States who were studying there with Legaré and Ticknor.” 
But Legaré infers from one or two unguarded expressions 
contained in letters from his mother that the plantation needs 
more careful attention, and soon makes up his mind to re- 
turn home. Accordingly we find him once more in Charles- 
ton, after an absence of two years abroad, his mind liberal- 
ized, cultivated, strengthened, by a continental tour as well 
as by the course at Edinburgh.” 

On his return home, in 1820, Legaré discovered that the 
ancestral plantation, on John’s Island, had been so badly 


® Sketch of Legaré, by E. W. Johnson, in the edition of Legaré’s writings 
published by his sister. 

% Ibid. 

% Letter of Mrs. Grant, Ticknor’s “ Life, Letters, and Journals,” Vol. I., 
p. 278. 

% «Journal of the Rhine,” Legaré’s collected writings. 
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managed that nothing save the most prudent measures could 
save his mother’s affairs from irretrievable ruin, and the en- 
tire family was therefore at once removed to the country 
seat. Thus among the slaves, and in the beautiful semi- 
tropical environment of the South Carclina coast, he began 
earnestly the work of restoring the impaired estate, and 
found pleasure in the cultivated state of the island society. 
Eighty years ago such a life was one of the most beauti- 
ful to be found in America. The people inhabiting the 
islands that dotted the coast still looked fondly across the 
sea, commerce was active, and good crops of indigo, rice, 
and the long-fleeced sea-island cotton were produced. In 
groves of palmetto, live oak, and pine were the mansions of 
the planters, oftenconstructed of brick, and owned for gen- 
erations by the same family; while some distance off were 
the quarters of the negroes—small villages of log cabins or 
frame cottages, whose occupants were under the usually mild 
sway of their owners. It is scarcely remarkable to find that 
these little communities were well-nigh autonomous and self- 
supporting; for the sea, as well as the streams of the main- 
land, abounded in fish, and it was not difficult to raise hogs, 
cattle, and other live stock in the canebrakes. Each family 
of blacks, moreover—for custom recognized such ties—had 
its own ‘‘patch”’ or plot of ground, whose produce was vir- 
tually its own, and could raise its own poultry as well as 
weave its own cloth—all of which were enjoyed by a sort of 
right resembling the peculium of the Roman slave. 

Mention has been made of these facts in order to throw 
light on the environment of Legaré at this time. The love 
of this people for South Carolina—ever to them Carolina— 
amounted to a passion which was approached only by their 
love of that most historic of New World towns, Charleston. 
Under the liberal commercial policy that had prevailed be- 
fore the Napoleonic era and the second war with Great Brit- 
ain, the planters had been able to export their produce and 
bring back in exchange such necessaries and luxuries as they 
might have desired, and that, too, at a fairly reasonable 
price. Charleston had thus risen into prominence as a com- 
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mercial and intellectual center, and those engaged in plant- 
ing had thriven well under such a system. The acquisition 
of Florida by the United States in 1819, moreover, checked 
border outrages and threw open to settlers a vast and rich 
stretch of country. The series of tariff measures that fol- 
lowed in the wake of the war of 1812 not only changed the 
situation, but fostered a spirit of unrest, disappointment, and 
irritation. Agriculture and commerce met the rising tide of 
industrialism, and were engulfed. 

To a young man like Legaré, whose studies and inclina- 
tions and environment were well calculated to draw him 
into public life even if his ambition had not already led 
him to dream of such a career,‘the opportunities for en- 
tering politics were accordingly highly favorable. His 
rare attainments, moreover, caused his neighbors early to 
sound him on the subject, and he had not been long on 
his plantation before he was elected to a seat in the lower 
house of the State Legislature. This occurred in the 
autumn of 1820, and for the next two years he represented 
St. John’s Island and Wadlamaw.” As the sessions of the 
Legislature then lasted only a month, he had few occasions 
for displaying his powers. The task of legislating for an al- 
most purely agricultural State was, moreover, an exceedingly 
simple one. In spite of his youth, however, Legaré applied 
himself diligently to the routine work intrusted to him, and 
whether in the committee room or on those rare occasions 
when he felt called upon to express his opinions he acquitted 
himself well. But it cannot be said that he made any decided 
impression on his fellow-legislators. The Legislature of 
1820 convened November 27, and Legaré found that he was 
one of seventy-five new members. Little business was trans- 
acted beyond the election of Thomas Bennett as Governor 
and William C. Pinckney as Lieutenant Governor. The ef- 
forts in the direction of internal improvements were strong, 
however, and the national spirit seemed everywhere domi- 
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The parish system obtained in the “low country,” while the political 
unit of the “up country ” was the “ district.” 
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JACKSON’S WAR ON THE BANK.' 


In this day, ominous with mighty problems and dangers 
created by great trusts and combinations and by vast aggre- 
gations of wealth, it is well for the American, in noting the 
arguments pro and con, to turn his mind to some of the les- 
sons of his past history. As Clay and Benton scanned and 
culled the pages of Greek, Roman, French, and English 
history, to seek and cite examples of beneficent oligarchy 
or hurtful usurpation with which to bolster a cause or to call 
attention to threatened disaster, so the American politician 
and economist of to-day may find in the eventful history of 
the bank war the same arguments produced, the same pas- 
sions and prejudices appealed to, and the same parallelisms 
of fact cited as in recent political campaigns. 

The stupendous act and fact of Jackson’s eight-years’ ad- 
ministration of the presidency was the overthrow of the 
United States Bank. When regard is had to the intensity 
of the struggle, to the ability of the opposition, and to the 
ultimate discomfiture of the bank and its forces, it marks an 
almost unparalleled revulsion in business and political senti- 
ment. The struggle, protracted for years; the bank sup- 
ported by the moneyed power of the East and the ablest 
statesmanship of both houses of Congress; at the outset a 
divided Cabinet, some espousing the bank, some indifferent, 
and some hostile; the nullifiers leagued with the opposition; 


1In preparing this paper the writer has been under obligation to a number 
of authorities and sources, from which he has made use of abundant notes; 
and he takes occasion, once for all, to refer to the most important among 
them: The messages of President Jackson; articles on the bank and the 
messages in Niles’s Register, in Knoxville Register, and from contemporary 
press republished in these two newspapers; Benton’s “ Thirty Years’ View;” 
Colton’s “ Life and Times of Henry Clay;” Parton’s “ Life of Jackson;” 
Sumner’s “Andrew Jackson;” Roosevelt’s “Thomas Hart Benton;” Bur- 
gess’s “ Middle Period;” Woodrow Wilson’s “ Division and Reunion ;” and 
the same author’s Forum article on ‘The Proper Perspective of American 
History,” etc. 
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powerful representatives of the press, jealous of executive 
authority, controlling public sentiment—these were some of 
the obstacles to be overcome and a part of the opposition to 
be overthrown. That it ended with the prostration and ex- 
termination of the bank is the overshadowing act of Jackson’s 
administration and the greatest peaceable revolution in Amer- 
ican history. 

The bank’s resources, its established intrenchment in public 
favor and confidence, the prosperity of the country ascribed 
to its safe and conservative management, contributed to the 
strength brought to its support. Its capital was $35,000,000; 
its deposits of public and private funds, $12,000,000, with the 
same amount in circulation; its discounts were $40,000,000; its 
annual profits, $3,000,000. The parent bank at Philadelphia 
had in the various States twenty-five branches; the employees 
were more than five hundred; its notes were everywhere 
deemed as good as gold; its stock was rated at a high pre- 
mium. At its head as president was a man of scholarly at- 
tainments, a graduate of Princeton College, of approved busi- 
ness experience, of unimpeached integrity, of wide knowl- 
edge of the world and men, against whom charges have been 
brought that he wielded too graceful and facile a pen and 
was plausible to the verge of insincerity. This was Nicholas 
Biddle, whose power and sagacity earned him the sobriquet, 
‘¢Emperor Nicholas.’’ 

In the Senate the bank’s interests were championed by the 
great triumvirate, Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, aided by 
other distinguished members of that body; in the House of 
Representatives, by John Quincy Adams and George Mc- 
Duffie—strange bedfellows in politics these—and by others 
equally zealous if not equally talented. 

On the other hand, in the fight Jackson’s imperious will 
had an ardent and efficient support in that of Thomas H. 
Benton, who stood for years peerless among fellow-combat- 
ants in the assaults made on the integrity of the bank. His 
sagacity in management and astuteness in debate never shone 
to greater advantage than in his leadership of the Jacksonian 
forces in the Senate and, it may be said, in the House of 
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Representatives. Hugh Lawson White was an able coadju- 
tor, though not so invincible a logician as his naive biogra- 
pher would lead one to suppose by saying that he delivered 
a speech on the bank question which was unanswered and 
unanswerable by Webster, who refused to close the debate 
after having made the first speech. Jackson was further 
aided by a press unparalleled in the exhibitions of hate and 
malignancy that marked its attacks upon the cherished in- 
stitution. Duff Green and the United States Telegraph, 
Francis P. Blair and the Globe, Mordecai M. Noah and James 
Gordon Bennett in the New York Courter and Enquirer, 
and Isaac Hill in the Vew Hampshire Patriot, poured forth a 
constant stream of venom and vituperation upon the head of 
Biddle and his bank. Subordinate officials, like W. B. 
Lewis and Amos Kendall, were unfailingly at the Presi- 
dent’s side, aiding the forces employed for the bank’s anni- 
hilation by suggestions to their chief and by contributions to 
the press. 

The time when Jackson conceived the idea of destroying 
the bank has been a matter of difference among historians. 
Bancroft says that his purpose to destroy it was in mind from 
the very beginning of his administration, and that he was 
deterred from making known his views in his inaugural ad- 
dress by the prudence of friends. Parton says that this was 
an unestablished tradition in Washington, and an error into 
which Bancroft had fallen; that Jackson had no thought of 
the bank until two months after his inauguration, and fur- 
thermore that the relations of the bank and the administra- 
tion at the outset were of the most cordial character, the for- 
mer, to its own detriment, having proved itself greatly help- 
ful to the government in the payment of the public debt. 
Sumner says: ‘* Jackson is not known to have had any opinion 
about the bank when he came to Washington. . . . Hill 
and Kendall, either by telling Jackson that the bank had 
worked against him in the election, or by other means, in- 
fused into his mind the hostility to it which had long rankled 
in theirs. They were soon reénforced by Blair.’’ The dif- 
ferences and hostility have been attributed to troubles of a 
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local political nature in New Hampshire, a State in which 
the Jackson element had won a complete victory over the 
Federalists, and were devising steps to punish their enemies 
and to reward their friends. Jeremiah Mason, a stanch 
Federalist, an able lawyer, and a firm friend of Webster, 
had been made president of the branch bank at Portsmouth, 
an institution that had suffered by loose management. Ma- 
son, upon taking charge, planned and carried out strict busi- 
ness measures to protect the bank’s interests and to in- 
sure successful future management. Some of the patrons, 
friends and supporters of Jackson, who had used the funds 
rather recklessly, to their advantage and to the bank’s detri- 
ment, were refused accommodation. The cry was set up 
that harshness and partiality marked the administration of 
the branch. The demand was made upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury to remove Mason. The former notified Biddle 
of the conditions described, and called upon him to make a 
change. At the same time, Isaac Hill, editor of the Patriot 
and president of a small bank at Concord, asked of the Sec- 
retary of War that the pension agency be transferred from 
Portsmouth to his bank. Biddle refused to accede to the 
demands of the Secretaries, and thus thwarted the wishes 
and efforts of the Jacksonians in New Hampshire. This 
was deemed a double affront, aimed personally at the Presi- 
dent, who looked upon everything from the personal point 
of view, and by some was regarded as the starting point of 
Jackson’s animosity to the bank. To Isaac Hill, therefore, 
has been ascribed the credit of setting in motion the war on 
the institution. That Jackson at one time in his career was 
not opposed to the United States Bank is shown by his rec- 
ommendation of a president and cashier for the anticipated 
establishment of a branch, in 1817, at Nashville—a fact that 
White, Phelan says, used with telling effect against Jackson 
when he himself was a candidate for the presidency in 1836. 

It is interesting to mark the growth in Jackson’s mind of 
the antagonism to the bank as it was evolved in successive 
messages and burst forth fully blown in the famous veto of 
the bank’s recharter. It is ridiculous to presume or assume 
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that he had no thought of interference with the bank until 
some months after his inauguration, and that it was brought 
about by the petty intrigues and designful machinations of 
the ‘‘ Kitchen Cabinet.’’ It may be, as Woodrow Wilson 
says, that ‘* his purposeful convictions about the bank were 

a formed during the first summer of his presidency, the sum- 
mer of 1829.”’ 

The first note of onslaught was an editorial in the New 
York Courter and Enquirer, based on a private letter of 
Amos Kendall to M¥M. Noah, one of that paper’s editors, in 
which it was intimated that the message would sound the initia- 
tive signal calling all forces unfriendly to the bank to gather 
around the President’sstandard. A week later Congress met. 
The message contained the oracular paragraph prophetic 
of the impending struggle and of the ultimate fate of the 
bank. While deeming the suggestion of a change in the 
fiscal policy of the government early, inasmuch as the char- 
ter would not expire for three years after the close of his 
term of office, yet in order to prepare for such changes as 
were considered necessary and fraught with great public 
concern, the President went on to say that the constitution- 
ality and expediency of the bank had been questioned by a 
large part of the people, and that its failure to provide a 
sound and uniform currency was admitted by all. It fur- 
ther suggested the possibility and advantage of having an 
institution founded upon the credit of the government and 
its revenues, and free from all constitutional difficulties. 
Such is the gist of that portion of the message aimed at the 
dissolution or destruction of the United States Bank. 

To say that the President transcended his constitutional 
right and privilege in dictating or suggesting changes to 
take place after the expiration of his term of office, or that 
his declaration of unconstitutionality, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States had passed unequivocally on this 
subject, was due to ignorant prejudice, betrays ignorance 
of history and character. Jackson evaded no issue that 
ever confronted him; he made no compromises with pri- 
vate honor or public duty as he saw them. To his mind, 
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here was a gigantic, un-American monopoly growing strong 
so rapidly as to endanger the liberties of the people and to 
dictate the policy of the government. That the President 
appointed five of the twenty-five directors, and that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was empowered to remove the de- 
posits if he saw fit, did not, from his point of view, furnish 
a sufficient safeguard against the menace offered to untram- 
meled government and free institutions. 

The message was received with astonishment, more per- 
haps on account of what was regarded the unprovoked fla- 
grancy of attack and the open boldness of design than by 
any thought that the institution had proved a failure in its 
declared object and beneficent purposes, or was imperiled 
in the carrying out of the wise and conservative policy of 
the bank’s president and directory. Congress attached lit- 
tle importance to it, and referred this portion of the message 
in the Senate to the Finance Committee and in the House 
to the Ways and Means Committee. In the reports of both 
committees the bank won a complete triumph upon every 
issue broached by the message. Its policy was commended 
and its usefulness acknowledged, while the proposed bank 
was decried as inexpedient and dangerous. It is interesting 
to note that the chairman of the House committee was 
George McDuffie. The relative influences of the message 
and the reports of the committees on the bank were shown 
by the fact that the stock declined from 125 to 116 as the 
result of the message, whereas it rose to 130 with the pub- 
lication of the committees’ reports. 

To support the bank the zeal of Biddle quite outran his 
discretion. In the investigation before the Finance Com- 
mittee he had committed himself too far in answer to a 
friendly inquiry intended to bring out the fact that the 
bank’s policy toward similar institutions had been just and 
beneficent. Instead of satisfying himself and the committee 
with a negative answer to the question whether the bank at 
any time had oppressed any of the State banks, he referred 
with conscious pride to the vast power of the bank and its 
ability to crush out most other banks; but declared that this 
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power, far from being abused, had been exercised to save 
them from disaster or embarrassment. This was playing 
into the hands of Jackson and his confederates, lending 
them the most effective weapons whereby to make most 
forcible appeal to popular prejudice. It was making the 
bank vulnerable at the very point which excited gravest 
fears, an apprehended exercise of unlimited power for the 
accomplishment of selfish and sinister purposes. With the 
submission of the reports, the bank had them printed at 
great expense in newspapers, periodicals, and pamphlets, 
and began a strenuous campaign of education to prolong its 
life and power. 

Jackson was not set back or downcast by the adverse re- 
ports of Congress, the lethargy of his friends, or the divi- 
sions in his own as yet unformed party. He continued his 
work of creating a hostile public sentiment and of solidify- 
ing the anti-Adams elements into a strong Jackson party. 
At the short session of Congress, 1830, he made virtually 
the same recommendations in his message, enlarging upon 
the idea of a government bank. Benton, whose public dec- 
larations of hostility to the bank antedated Jackson’s, ably 
sustained him. On February 2, 1831, he sought to intro- 
duce a resolution that the bank ought not to be rechartered, 
and supported it with a speech of great vigor. Though re- 
fused the privilege, he accomplished the object then in view 
—viz., to counteract the drift of opinion that had been up- 
holding and strengthening the bank. His tactics evinced 
a masterly skill, and enabled him, as in no other way, to 
catch the ear of Congress and the public, an opportunity 
he readily seized to hurl most ponderous and telling 
blows. However, he did not go to the full extent of Jack- 
son’s plan, declaring: ‘‘I am willing to see the charter ex- 
pire without providing any substitute for the present bank.”’ 

In his next and third message, that of 1831, to the twenty- 
second Congress, the President reiterated his abiding con- 
viction in the correctness of the views expressed in previous 
messages touching the bank, and left the subject, ‘‘for the 
present, to the investigation of an enlightened people and 
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their representatives.’’ The brevity in which the bank 
was spoken of and its relegation to the people and their 
representatives were variously interpreted. Some thought 
that the President was ‘‘taking water’’ on his favorite 
measure, or, in view of the pending presidential cam- 
paign, desired to leave it out of sight. This view was re- 
enforced by the strong indorsement given the bank by Mr. 
McLane, his Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual re- 
port arguing in its favor. This feature of the report would 
hardly have been left unchallenged had the President not 
felt a willingness to let the fight cease. 

Clay, who was now at the height of his fame and power and 
the candidate of the National Republican party for Presi- 
dent, in the mild, equivocal language of the President, in 
the widespread popularity of the bank, in the decided bank 
majorities in both branches of Congress, and in a divided 
Democratic household, composed of bank and anti-bank 
Democrats, saw the opportune moment for a splendid vic- 
tory for the bank, a crushing defeat for Jackson, and a glo- 
rious triumph for himself. He exultingly exclaimed that a 
dilemma confronted the President, the acceptance of either 
horn of which would transfix him. Consistency with his past 
record would necessitate a veto of the rechartering of the bank, 
and thus lose to him Pennsylvania, the State whose inter- 
ests were wrapped up in the welfare of the bank and which 
was his political stronghold; a failure to veto—the more im- 
probable of the two horns—would lose to him the South 
and the West. The important move, therefore, upon the 
political checkerboard was to thrust the question of the 
bank’s recharter into the foreground at the present session, 
press the measure with unfaltering zeal and with all possible 


- haste, wrest from Jackson a declaration for or against the 


recharter, and stake everything upon the result. The issue 
joined was the bank’s popularity against Jackson’s popular- 
ity. Biddle and friends of the bank protested against drag- 
ging the institution into politics, but there was no going coun- 
ter to the supreme wishes of the bank’s foremost champion. 

When a fight was on hand, with knuckles, pistols, swords, 
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or what not, ‘‘ Old Hickory’’ was the last body to remain 
away from the scene of action; and if he could be a partic- 
ipant, no one entered the lists with keener zest or more 
dauntless spirit. The gauntlet thrown down, the signal 
given, with the tread of a conqueror and with the thirst of a 
gladiator he met the cohorts of the opposition marshaled 
under the ** gallant Harry of the West,’’ and laid their chiv- 
alrous leader and his impregnable bank low in defeat. In 
the face of almost insuperable opposition the brilliant tactics 
of the administration leader, whose influence was dominant 
in both houses, were employed with telling effect. However 
prosaic and intricate may be the ramifications of the contend- 
ing forces, we find in following them one of the most inter- 
esting and thrilling chapters of our political history. By dil- 
atory motions and plausible amendments, accompanied by 
multitudinous speeches and by demands for an investigation 
into the bank’s management, the skirmishes went on from 
the 9th of January, the date of Dallas’s introduction in the 
Senate of the memorial to recharter, to the roth of July, 
the day of the presidential veto. By these tactics it was not 
hoped to stay indefinitely the proceedings and to forestall the 
determination of Congress, but to bring censure and odium 
on the bank and to prepare the people to sustain the Presi- 
dent’s coming veto. Of the preliminary moves looking to 
this end, the most important was the investigation inthe House 
of Representatives upon charges of breach of charter and 
misconduct prepared by Benton and introduced by Clayton, 
of Georgia. In the sparring for advantage, the investiga- 
tion was limited to the parent bank at Philadelphia, thus ex- 
empting the branch banks where chiefly, Benton maintained, 
the disorders lay, and which resulted in the failure of the 
bank’s foes to sustain unequivocally the charges. A com- 
mittee composed of four of the bank’s enemies and three of 
its friends were charged with the duty of examination, and 
repaired to Philadelphia. After fifty days, reports were sub- 
mitted, one a majority report and adverse signed by the four 
members, one of whom, R. M. Johnson, signed it out of 
sheer good nature, having, as he confessed, never looked at 
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a document while at Philadelphia. McDuffie submitted a 
minority report exonerating the bank fully and commend- 
ing the wisdom of the management, while John Quincy 
Adams appended an additional report. The latter, with his 
great industry and erudition, went into an exhaustive investi- 
gation, and reported that the bank was conducted with un- 
impeachable judgment and absolute honesty. 

In the main, the charges were unfounded and frivolous; 
but several practices were undoubtedly bad in policy and 
corrupt in character. The practice of branch drafts at 
points remote from the parent bank led to such inflation of 
the currency in the South and the West as to disarrange 
commerce and to embarrass the home bank, while special 
privileges to kinsmen and friends were culpable and iniqui- 
tous. As was predetermined and prearranged, the rechar- 
ter went through by safe majorities, the vote in the Senate 
being 28 to 20, that in the House of Representatives 109 to 
76 (Benton’s ‘* Thirty Years’ View’’ gives the vote 106 to 
84; Sumner’s ‘¢*Andrew Jackson ’’ gives it 107 to85). Un- 
qualifiedly and uncompromisingly the President met the is- 
sue, hurling a veto against the obnoxious measure, which, as 
the results showed, killed it and the National Republican 
party. 

The veto amplified the reasons already outlined for annul- 
ling the bank’s charter. The ablest and most convincing 
part of it is that devoted to refuting the claim that the bank’s 
constitutionality should be regarded as settled by precedent 
and by the decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 
The former idea he dispatched readily by showing that one 
Congress in 1791 decided for a bank, another in 1811 
against it; that the same body upon the same question in 
1815 decided adversely, while another in 1816 decided fa- 
vorably. Here precedents were equal. However, if refer- 
ence to the expression of legislative, judicial, and executive 
opinions in the States be made, they would be found as four 
to one against the bank. In the matter of constitutionality, 
as far as I can sum up his reasoning, he maintained that in 
questions of opinion touching the advisability of proposed 
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legislation the executive authority was coérdinate with the 
two other great departments of government, entitled in all 
respects to equal weight and recognition; that even a decla- 
ration of constitutionality touching the present charter did 
not compel its reénactment into a law, nor did it preclude an 
opinion questioning any law already in force. The distinc- 
tive value of the President’s veto and, later, of his protest 
against Clay’s resolution of censure in removing the depos- 
its was to vindicate the independence of the executive au- 
thority, giving it the position intended in the constitution that 
it should occupy—viz., one coérdinate with the legislative and 
judicial authorities. 

With this able state paper and unsurpassable vote catcher, 
the President went before the people to be sustained or de- 
feated by the popular verdict as expressed in the election of 
1832. Virtually, with its promulgation, the fight against the 
bank was won. The election proved an overwhelming in- 
dorsement of the President’s acts and policy, which he in- 
terpreted as the direct mandate of the people to carry out 
his plans to destroy the bank utterly. There is no need to 
follow out in minute detail the successive steps. The re- 
maining acts in this fitful drama were the removal of the de- 
posits from the United States Bank to State banks, called in 
derision ‘‘ pet banks,’’ Clay’s resolution censuring the Pres- 
ident and Benton’s fight for the expunging resolutions, the 
indefinite multiplication of banks and the inflation of the cur- 
rency, the famous specie circular, the passage of resolu- 
tions expunging the censure from the records of Congress, 
and the whirlwind of financial ruin bequeathed as the Jack- 
sonian legacy to the succeeding Van Buren administra- 
tion. Upon the expiration of its charter the United States 
Bank became the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, which 
Biddle presided over for a few years. In 1839 he resigned 
by reason of impaired health, and two years later the insti- 
tution was declared insolvent. The verdict of history has 
justified the wisdom of the President’s act in destroying the 
bank, though condemning some of the methods employed 
for the accomplishment of his purpose. 
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Back of, and behind all this ‘* bank war’’ was the expres- 
sion of the old and ever-new antagonism on the part of the 
West toward the East. The money power was in the East; the 
West was the borrower and debtor, heavily burdened with 
the payment of taxes and interest which went to keep up this 
privileged institution. Here, it was affirmed, was an institu- 
tion under the protection and patronage of the government, 
the beneficiary of centralized privilege, enabled to override 
al) opposition and to dictate to private and state banks, and 
clothed with such powers and grants as to make it a menace 
to the liberties of the republic. Jackson was the first great 
Westerner and the embodiment of the Western spirit. In 
his angular proportions, impetuous speech, unconquerable 
will, incorruptible integrity he was the expression of the life 
and thought of the frontiersman. The spirit pervading the 
air was democratic. There were no conventional, arbitrary 
distinctions of high and low, rich and poor, cultivated and 
uneducated, refined and uncouth, such as constitute a bar- 
rier to unrestrained intercourse and distinguish the interests 
of classes. The same hardships, privations, and interests 
had molded all into a homogeneous mass of like habits and 
aspirations. It is not fanciful to assert that in this demo- 
cratic spirit opposed to special privileges and monopolistic 
tendencies may be seen the spirit that dominated Jackson in 
his antipathy to the bank. 

GrorGE FREDERICK MELLEN. 
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TWO YOUNGER POETS. 


I. 
W. P. TRENT.! 


IT is now two years since ‘* Verses by W. P. Trent,”’ ap- 
peared, with decorations by Frank Walter Taylor. Then 
the poet was editor of this Review, and silence was imposed 
upon its contributors. Now a word may be said in their fa- 
vor without causing editorial blushes, and therefore this im- 
pression will be recorded. The book was read through three 
times in one evening, and anxiety gradually gave way to 
satisfaction. As the days went by it was unpleasant to re- 
call that there had been any anxiety at all; for here is a 
book of verses always worthy of a man of virile culture, and 
at times ardent, swift, electric, at others graceful, compla- 
cent, lovely. Matthew Arnold’s poems have exerted the 
dominant influence, yet never to the exclusion of a Trentian 
quality. 

Like Arnold, he utters himself in two distinct keys. There 
is the poem direct and personal, characterized by a convin- 
baa cing eloquence; and there is the poem in an assumed person, 
hin or at least with an acquired manner. 

mi) | ‘* Berenice to Titus’’ and ‘* Titus to Berenice’’ are exam- 


| ii ples of dramatic lyrics, well sustained and subtle in work- 
ii manship, that with their rich music act as a spell upon us 

)) ae without confusing their sense. The second seems to us 
| | the nobler and more moving, yet it requires the somewhat 
if lower pitch of the first for its full effect: 


1} Then, O the splendor of our revelings 
; That knew nor measure nor satiety! 
i What should we reck of the base worm that stings 
i | The breasts of lovelorn queens of destiny—- 
f Mt Or of the Nemesis that ends the game 
! Played by mad monarchs with the Paphian Dame? 


| | | 1“ Verses by W. P. Trent.” With Decorations by Frank Walter Taylor. 
By, | Philadelphia: The Alfred M. Slocum Company. 1899. 
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We thought alone of passion’s ecstasies, 
Of bliss that with Olympian rapture vies, 
Of wild caresses and of joys untold— 
Shall we forget, while any stars shall rise, 
My lady with the sun-kissed locks of gold? 


Surely here is a last stanza as sonorous and sensuously fer- 
vent as could be desired. ‘*Corydon’”’ is a stately elegy on 
Matthew Arnold in the manner of his on Clough. It is elo- 
quent, yet self-restrained. There is no dexterity for its own 
sake. The poetic passion is sincere, the sorrow manly and 
modest. It is pervaded by an atmosphere of good breeding 
which is so painfully wanting in Swinburne’s and Hugo’s 
poetic rhapsodies, the good breeding evidenced in a certain 
proud reserve and gracious dignity of demeanor in the verse. 
The ‘‘ Bassarids’’ does not perform all its promise. After 
many readings, it fails to hurry us along with the bacchic 
frenzy, as we hoped it might. Its sensuality is not personal 
enough to make the poem exert a malign spell, and its spir- 
ituality too negative and conventional to stir our deeper 
selves. Yetthis opinion I should like to express tentatively, 
and mainly as a criticism of its being set in the most con- 
spicuous place in the volume. ‘*‘Sataspes,’’ ‘* Hegesias,”’ 
and ‘*Epicurus’’ are exercises in subdued, dignified blank 
verse, that have each its interest and poetic value, yet seem 
to lack that stellar serenity and loveliness which are so difli- 
cult to obtain save as a contrast to the stormy and the strident. 

Passing now to the poems of direct self-utterance, we find 
it difficult to be moderate in our expression of sympathy and 
delight. ‘*To Spain—1898”’ is a piece of noble eloquence, 
stirring, irresistible, setting your whole being aglow. ‘*The 
Age and the Poet,’’ a meditation somewhat in the manner of 
Arnold’s, has an accent of conviction that compels, and the 
final enthusiasm whirls the reader breathlessly into the sub- 
limest height of faith that sees visions and dreams dreams. 
‘*The New Aphrodite,’’ while couching its meaning in one 
long simile of classic origin, is a modern article of belief, 
and is uttered with a lyric rapture that is rare indeed. As 
for ‘‘She’s Coming,’’ no prettier song ever hummed itself in 
Heine’s German-Jewish garden of sentiment: 
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She’s coming, and she brings 
A breath of spring along; 

She’s coming, and she sings 
A true-love song; 


She’s coming, and the days 
Slip by like happy dreams; 

She’s coming, and a haze 
Before her gleams; 

She’s coming, and the skies 
Let down their golden stairs; 

She’s coming, and mine eyes 
Weep unawares. 


Muse,’’ ‘*El Dorado,’’ and ‘‘Dreamers”’ are su- 
perb sonnets, earnest, resonant, melodious, of which any 
master of that form would be justly proud. Of the three, 
my personal preference is, on the whole, for ‘‘ Dreamers,’’ 
as the most original in matter and manner: 
This age, that hath exchanged Cybele’s towers 
For furnace stacks upon her diadem, 
Cries: “Down with dreamers, I will none of them! 
Let fact, not fancy, test my servant’s powers.” 
Vain words! Did not the son of Philip dream 
And conquer? Did not Cesar dream and reign? 
Were bare facts all that tenanted the brain 
And heart of Shakespeare? Nay, they err who deem 
That fancy shapeth men to little ends; 
Your Dreamer ’tis that now, as erstwhile, bends 
The destinies of nations; and I swear 
That yonder Cyclops with the single eye, 
For unrejoicing labor should not bear 
His grimy brow and matted locks so high! 


The impression recorded here would not be regarded as 
exclusive. There are doubtless other poems in the volume 
that will please many a reader more than these commented 
on here. It is only with the desire to call attention to the 
fine quality of Mr. Trent’s verse that this note is written. 
What he has of yet unpublished treasure we can only surmise. 
This much, however, seems clear. The South has in the for- 
mer editor of this REviEw a true poet. He has the crafts- 
manship, the intellectual sanity, the scholarly accomplish- 
ments that belong to the fewest. If he shall utter his soul to 
us, he will doubtless help save ours from the grime and the 
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greed of times. He is strongest when he assumes the pro- 
phetic réle. He has a convincing eloquence that fits him for 
an appeal to the conscience. One may quote, with special 
application to his own mission, the last stanza of the ‘*‘ Epi- 
logue,’’ wishing that he may take it himself to heart, and give 
us shortly other songs to cheer us on: 


Ah, no! the rush, the tumult, and the fear 
Of this our modern age 
Have only widened out the poet’s sphere, 
Have given him a broader stage 
On which to act his part. 
The spiritual world of godlike aspirations, 
The kingdom of the sympathetic heart, 
The fair domain of high imaginations, 
Lie open to the poet as of old. 
Wrong still is wrong, and right is right, 
Though countless systems are through chaos rolled, 
And men compete and nations fight, 
And ships fly fast, and factories smoke, 
And flames electric leap and play, 
And with the giant piston stroke 
We throb our sickly lives away. 
For right and wrong, and weal and woe, 
Are warp and woof of all true song, 
And to declare that poetry must go 
Is to do God a wrong! 


W. N. GuTurirz. 


Il. 
WILLIAM NORMAN GUTHRIE. ' 


Almost simultaneously two younger poets of America, 
and incidentally of Sewanee, have offered their first fruits to 
the public. The ‘* Verses by W. P. Trent,’’ which, though 
having the impress of 1899, appeared in the spring of 1900 
—chiefly for the purpose of private distribution among a 
small circle of friends—have just received a tribute from 
one of those friends and a sometime fellow-worker, who 
believes both in the man and the poet. The first impor- 
tant volume of verses by this friend are the ‘*Songs of 


1“ Songs of American Destiny: A Vision of New Hellas.” By William 
Norman Guthrie. Decorated by L. H. Meakin. Cincinnati: The Robert 
Clarke Company. 1900. 
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American Destiny,’’ or more accurately described and 
better named by the subtitle, ‘‘A Vision of New Hellas.’’ 
Without the knowledge of either writer, therefore, but by 
reason of the enthusiasm and moral earnestness of the two 
men, the editor of this Review wishes to associate the two 
names, however different their personality and varied their 
individual utterance. That two such different voices and 
individualities could proceed by a natural process of devel- 
opment from the same spot—the mother mountain of Sewa- 
nee—seems significant both of them and of the literary tra- 
ditions and culture-instinct of the place. Neither of these 
names is represented in Mr. Stedman’s ‘*Anthology’’— 
which closed, indeed, as they appeared. Both deserve men- 
tion for their actual achievement and the promise they hold 
forth for others in our younger American interest. I pur- 
posely do not say Southern, for there is nothing sectional 
and provincial in their culture. Indeed, the spirit of both is 
essentially national. It is Greek culture, it is nineteenth and 
twentieth century sympathies, it is interest in matters of 
world-wide import, that animate both. 

Mr. Guthrie is aScotsman born, though perhaps he has more 
of France than Scotland in his make-up. Most of his child- 
hood and boyhood was spent on the Continent—in France, 
Italy, and Germany. That the languages of these countries 
are known to him almost as well as his mother tongue ac- 
counts for a vocabulary remarkable even for a student in 
the use and art of words. This mastery over synonyms 
leads him not infrequently into verbal temptations. Yet 
withal riches are never to be scorned in contrast with too 
great poverty. But Mr. Guthrie’s real youth and his ripen- 
ing manhood were in the days spent at his a/ma mater. It 
was at Sewanee that the always earnest and serious student, 
severely Calvinistic and gloomy in many of his original tend- 
encies, began to yield to the softer social side of his envi- 
ronment without losing at all scholarly attainment and liter- 
ary aspiration. This gradual but steady and marked change 
from somberness to interest in all life and thought and even 
to joviality and exuberance, yet combined with ever stronger 
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and stronger control over self, is the history of a distinct men- 
tal developmentand spiritual expansion. Already asa student 
he was interested in literary study. A Browning club must 
be organized while the great poet was still living whose po- 
etry found an enthusiastic interpreter; selections from the 
poetical remains of a fellow-student singularly gifted like 
Keats in the rhythm and cadences of words and called to 
an even earlier grave than Keats—Joseph H. Armstrong— 
obtained sympathetic editing. 

**A Vision of New Hellas’’ shows the results of conflicts 
—of a temporary plunge into hopelessness and the gradual 
fuller awakening to the prospect of a truer dawn. The fault 
of the poem is that it is too abstruse, too philosophical at 
basis, too obscure in diction, offering too little action; al- 
though it is subject to any number of phases and shades of 
mental emotion. Such is the strength and at the same time 
weakness of the conception. And yet it is to be judged 
from its own point of view. It is ‘*a vision,’’ an allegory, 
a symbol. It is a vision of a ‘* New Hellas,’’ a new era of 
mental and spiritual development and of ideals of culture for 
a new land—a deeper and truer culture than the world has 
yet seen, an ideal to be longed for, to be sought, to be real- 
ized! 

I do not know Mr. Guthrie’s favorite poets who have 
most vitally influenced him. I fancy he would find it hard 
to say himself in his very wide and varied reading. Yet 
here can be traced, it seems to me, the impress of Shelley, 
Browning, and Whitman: Shelley, in its spirit and vague as- 
piration toward an ideal; Browning, in a diction and phrase- 
ology, often perversely perplexing and baffling, which Mr. 
Guthrie can carry very far; Whitman, in an irregularity and 
even at times tortuosity of rhythm. And there is always the 
basis of the Greek dramatists and choral ode writers. The 
author confesses that these ‘‘Songs’’ or ‘‘ Hymns,”’ usually 
composed in the spirit of an irregular Greek chorus, are ex- 
periments in rhythm and meter. He states in his Preface: 
‘*That rhythm may vary with mood, betray its ebb, an- 
nounce its flow, its sudden turn of tide—make calms felt 
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and storms—he had cause to believe from theory; and 
Heine’s North Sea poems, certain scenes of ‘ Faust,’ and 
pieces by Matthew Arnold like ‘The Future,’ verified the 
theory. Translating Leopardi’s ‘Ginestra’ (printed in 
‘Modern Poet Prophets: Essays Critical and Interpretive,’ as 
illustration of the poet’s best work), much was learned of the 
plastic rhythm, picturesque, self-adaptive, in which align- 
ment indicates pauses, usually such as are not syntactic but 
passional or merely of the verse. ‘The Lion,’ which ap- 
peared some months past in ‘To Kindle the Yule Log,’ was 
the first experiment that gave its author a sense of success.”’ 
And so in ‘‘A Vision of New Hellas’’ why should not a poet 
be bold and try himself by novel experiments? If his heart 
is in it and his soul is full of the message; if the ode form, 
the dithyrambic utterance, the essence of the chorus, is 
struggling for outlet—let the poet go ahead bravely and let 
us frankly give him at least the meed of attempting new 
modes of expression. 

The story or, better, conception—for there is really no 
story—can easily be gained from the poet’s own statements 
‘in prose placed in the margin after the fashion of ‘‘ The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner’’ in order better to attain the mean- 
ing. A ‘*Foresong’’ precedes, and an ‘‘Aftersong’’ fol- 
lows, but the ‘‘ Vision’’ itself is comprised in ‘‘A Song of 
Songs.’’ In the ‘‘ Foresong ”’ the poet, like some medizval 
Langland in his ‘* Vision of Piers Plowman,”’ is looking 
down upon the sordid world from the high hill of Hellenic 


culture: 
For, one forge 
of Hephestus, the lame God, 
seemed modern civilization, 


but the songie 
whose God—Hermes of liars and thieves! 
The heavens too were shrouded with a pall of false philo- 
sophical conceptions. Thus depressed, to him is the ‘* Vi- 
sion.” 
It is first the goddess of harvest-home that appears, Deme- 
ter of Eleusis, who has mourned for Persephone her daugh- 
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ter, but has become comforted of her loss in that she is 


brought to understand that death is the condition of life’s 
glory. 
Aidoneus! Aidoneus— 
Him I had cursed, bride-deflowerer—mocker 
at sport with rent petals, dead leaves— 
blighter—scatterer— 
spurner underfoot of the fair— 
whom never at heart (since hateful, sullen, 
foul,) I believed to be God—in his very 
self appeared to me then, of living things 
maker; deviser of form, and of increase 
in might; cherisher; fosterer 
silent of beauty; whose mystical touch 
worketh wonders forever! 


Now she shares the knowledge ‘‘that mortal grief might 
have immortal cure.”’ 

Voices of maidens are heard approaching, in an irregular 
chorus effect, greeting Demeter and singing exultingly of 
the advent of Dionysus and of his miraculous birth and des- 
tiny. 

He cometh, he cometh! ’Tis he, even he, 
son of Semele!—Hail, Dionysus, 
from the low, and the mean, and the base to set free— 
from ourself, to thy height to entice us! 
God fearless, 
God peerless, 
O come, O come! 
At thy glance 
who, O God, 
can be dumb? can be dumb? 
Tread the dance, 
that ye trod, 
to flute, pipe, and drum! 


Above the chorus first a young meznad and then an older 
mzenad is heard singing a ‘*‘ Hymn to Dionysus the elemen- 
tal,’ each answered by a semichorus of younger and older 
mzenads and culminating in a song of all the mznads in full 
chorus. This is a favorite structural form with the author 
and is frequently repeated modified. In the ensuing ‘*Col- 
loquy’’ Demeter makes known to Dionysus her office of 
consoler: 
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Wherefore, my worshipers so 

teach I pain 

and bereavement to bear, that they rise 

from brute up to man— 

his stature, dignity, calm. 

‘* Life and death being mystically one,’’ Dionysus person- 

ifies *‘Aidoneus, King of death, King of hell,’’ as he is also 
** Dionysus, Lord of life, Lord of earth.”’ 


Bruised, crushed 

shall the grape-berry be; whence, pouring, 
the life-juice transmute I to fluid 

fire! 


Again are ‘* Hymns to Dionysus, the Hero God’’ as the 
God of the life of nature. Sung by mznads, pans, and satyrs, 
the ‘‘ Hymns”’ are entirely frank, entering enthusiastically 
into the dramatic conception. In the midst of their intoxica- 
tion the god is transfigured before them, ‘‘ ringwise environed 
with multiplied visions emanative.’’ The dryads, the oreads, 
the naiads, the three charities and the three muses are seen 
dancing and the group is completed by the appearance of 
Persephone as bride: 


at the palpitant life-god’s side 
a tranquil apparition of girlish 
loveliness,—blue-veined temples, and hair 
wheat’n yellow, with poppies enwreath’d! 


In joy at this restoration of her daughter, Demeter remem- 
bers the past comfortings of Aphrodite, and now desires to 
call for 

Aphrodite once more, the beauty 
of flesh to the light of the world, 
that she 


the broken-hearted console, and help 
the life-loathing. 


Aphrodite is invoked by the naiads, ‘‘ gay spirits, we of 
leaping wells,’’ the spell closing with a ‘‘ Chorus of the Char- 
ities.’’ In the ‘* Reconciliation ’’ that follows, as Demeter has 
recalled her debt to the principle of Beauty in Aphrodite, so 
Dionysus ** owe[s] a friend’s undying thank ’’ to Intelligence 
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personified in Apollo. Together, Aphrodite and Apollo, 
Beauty and Intelligence, will perfect man. 

In glowing words of Dionysus carrying their own melody 
is summed up the service of sorrow in man’s development: 


The rougher 
the rind of life’s fruit, 
the sweeter the juice thereof 
expressed from the seeded pulp! Wouldst thou 
again to reach the broad, warm, 
fertile plains of peace, not press 
through the icy gorge of anguish— 
feet bleeding and bruised— 
once more? 


After the ‘* Hymn to Apollo,’”’ a chorus in structure cor- 
responding to the invocation of Aphrodite, the two ‘‘ Rivals 
Divine’’ appear, whose spiritual union is typified by the 
voices of a naiad and an oread merging their hymns and re- 
sponses. Demeter, Persephone, and Dionysus, seized with a 
mood of mad prophetic fury, prophesy to the future world 
the mighty significance of the marriage of Beauty and Truth, 
the union of Art and Science, the blending of both in the 
highest culture and life. And thus it becomes a ‘‘Song of 
American Destiny.”’ 

This is the climax of the poem. ‘* Hymns Hymeneal”’ and 
The Banquet of the Gods’’ conduct to a rapidend. Be- 
tween the two, in an ‘‘ interlude,’’ it is revealed that satyrs, 
pans, and menads, typifying the worldly and those given 
over to natural desires, are not doomed to perish, but must 
undergo a spiritual transformation. Aphrodite and Apollo 
are enthroned high in the New Olympus, and are there glo- 
rified by mznads, satyrs, pans, nymphs, charities, and muses, 
while Demeter as ‘*‘ Sorrow’’ and Dionysus as ‘‘ Heroic 
Self-Sacrifice ’’ lift up the spiritual life of mankind. 

The conclusion or ‘* Aftersong’’ is the poet’s ecstasy, the 
seer’s vision of the dark, foul city of his first dream made pure 
and light—*‘ gables, chimneys, towers, pinnacles, spires, to 
crystal commuted.’’ The world seems transformed to an 
amphitheater, a vast field. The universe covers all conti- 
nents as ‘‘ man’s arena of achievement,’’ 
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where the nations throng 
agape, young and old 
at the spectacle new, the last act 
of hell—heaven’s first: 
the deification of Man! 


For 


Surely it should be, wherefore 

it shall be, it must be, it is 

as I saw it and see it again, 

and in vision have shown it to thee! 


This ending is an echo of the enthusiasm of the new life as 


. revealed in Browning’s ‘‘Saul.’’ There are some hard 


words and lines in the ‘‘Aftersong ;’’ it seems more conscious, 
it is obviously more didactic, and is less poetic. There is not 
the same innate movement as before. 

Reviewing the whole poem, there is a good deal of ‘‘ex- 
periment.’’ The constant flow of emotion expressed in ever- 
changing rhythms and the absence of obviously lyrical and 
musical passages make the poem difficult and generally un- 
popular reading. But the poem was felt so, and so was ut- 
tered. This irregular, sometimes jerky, always dithyrambic 
meter has become the style of the poet. Yet there are ex- 
ceptions enough to show the command of the author likewise 
over more usual forms, had he but chosen to use them. The 
‘* Hymeneal Hymn ’”’ of the muses, dedicated to music, shows 
this normal expression, and hence is more lyrical. Were one 
to point out definite heights attained by the poet’s enthu- 
siasm, there could be named the ecstasy reached in the 
‘* Hymn to Apollo”’ and the complete mingling of motz/s in 
the close of the song of the ‘* Rivals.’’ Other passages, like 
the third division of ‘‘ The Reconciliation’’ or the first two 
of the ‘‘ Aftersong,’’ grow Whitmanesque in the fantasticality 
of wording and movement. 

That here is an original and gifted mind forging its way 
into paths of its own so as to find self-expression we cannot 
doubt. And even where we may not always approve what is 
so new and foreign to unaccustomed ears, we can recognize 
the sincerity and conviction of the note, the wealth of dic- 
tion, the dramatic intensity, the realization of the images in- 
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voked, and the many brilliant purple patches clothing ideas 
at once imaginatively fresh and strong. 
Joun BELL HENNEMAN. 


Norr.—After the above was written a new brochure of verse by Mr 
Guthrie, under the title of “The Hemlock and Other Symbols” (Robert 
Clarke Co., 1902), appeared for the winter and Christmastide. The same 
dithyrambic principles of versification—“ gropings after a form descriptive, 
dramatic, and lyric at one and the same time”—as essayed in the “New 
Hellas” are still observed. In this metrical structure are the three chief 
poems—“ symbolic odes:” “The Old Hemlock,” which gives the title to the 
pamphlet; “The Rime of the Tarn,” “immortal sure witness to the truth 
and the youth of the earth;” and “The Defiled Mountain Torrent,” pre- 
paring for “the transparency thou shalt yet achieve thee.” Other poems 
follow, some written ten and twelve years ago, in more conventional forms. 
That Mr. Guthrie is attaining greater freedom and keeping firmer hold over 
self, his subjects, and his metrical effects can hardly be doubted. More open 
to doubt may be that his new forms will obtain general acceptance. 
But, just as is the case with much of Whitman’s verse—which still seems 
the vital influence in the apparent formlessness of his form—the author 
rightly insists: “the trained ear is the final judge, provided only the living 
voice, not the superficial eye, be the interpreter for the ear.” In such a 
metrical scheme there is a legitimate striving in ode form after something 
like the multifarious and complex effects of the highly subtle symphony of 
music and of nature. 
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ARNOLD BOECKLIN. 


Ir is more than a year since Arnold Boecklin passed 
away, full of years and honors; but as it is likely that his 
name will be inscribed among the immortals, it is not too 
late to speak of the artist and his works. 

In his death the world has lost probably the most original 
and, as some claim, the greatest, painter of the nineteenth 
century. It is too soon to determine his absolute rank in 
the hierarchy of art; but it is evident that it must be a high 
one. For that matter, nothing is more shifting than the es- 
teem accorded to artists either of the present or of the past. 
They seem bound to Fortune’s ever-revolving wheel. As 
Dante said at the dawn of the Renaissance: 

Credette Cimabue nella pintura 


Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido, 
Si che la fama di colui oscura. 


A few years ago it was the Italian decadents who had the 
cry, and men gravely discussed the question whether the 
‘*Last Communion”’ of St. Jerome or the ‘‘ Sistine Madon- 
na’’ were the greater work. Now the wheel has turned com- 
pletely round, and admiration for Botticelli and the primi- 
tives is indispensable as a proof of culture. And amongst 
contemporaries how many have we seen abased that had 
been exalted, and how many exalted that had been abased! 
Of all kinds of fame, that of the artist appears subject to the 
greatest vicissitudes. So it will not do to undertake to as- 
sign to Boecklin any fixed position in the pantheon; a hun- 
dred years hence our descendants may be worshiping a Chi- 
nese image, and declaring that Raphael and Michaelangelo 
were wretched bunglers. Such an alteration in the point of 
view would be little more radical than some we have lived 
to witness. 

But of Boecklin’s prodigious and almost unexampled orig- 
inality there can be no doubt. This all men must concede 
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when they have glanced at any of his more characteristic 
works. He is one of the great creators. He looked upon 
Nature in certain aspects with eyes of deeper sympathy and 
keener insight than man has ever had. He possessed one 
of the most intensely creative imaginations in all the range 
of art, and he has evoked strange beings such as were never 
seen or dreamed of before, but which express Nature’s va- 
rying moods with amazing fidelity. 

Nominally the mythic beings with which he peoples his can- 
vas are the creatures of the old Greek nature worship, Pan 
and the satyrs, wood nymphs and creatures, sea nymphs 
and tritons; but what a transformation have they undergone! 
With how much greater truth is their essential character de- 
picted! 

The centaur of the Greeks was but a horse to whose 
shoulders were attached the body and head of a man. A 
Greek triton was but a man with a fish’s tail; the Greek 
nymphs were but beautiful maidens who dwelt in the wood- 
land or the wave. In the Greek composite beings the man 
and the beast are entirely distinct, a mere physical conjunc- 
ture of unrelated parts. 

Boecklin’s centaur is a perfect being, a complete unit. 
The human portion is thoroughly equine. You see that 
the same blood that flows through the heart of the beast 
pulsates through his human frame. It is no mere casual 
joining of discordant elements. It is half man and half 
horse, but every part of it is transfused with the human and 
the equine nature. It is just such a being as would result 
were so monstrous a union possible. It is not a mere fig- 
ment of the imagination; it is a wild denizen of the woods, 
in which one of Nature’s ever-changing moods is bodied 
forth with unexampledrealism. It is an unparalleled achieve- 
ment of constructive imagination. 

And so with the satyrs. They are not creatures with 
goat’s legs and human bodies. The animal interpenetrates 
every fiber of the man; and we see before us just such a 
being as would have resulted had nature combined goat and 
man together. It is the very genius of the wood, with all 
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the woodland’s strange, uncultured wildness. And the 
wood nymph is not merely a pretty girl running naked 
through the trees, like her Grecian sister; she is a strange 
wild being in whose eyes dwells all the fearful mystery of 
the untrodden forest. 

But perhaps his most wonderful creations are his sea 
nymphs and his tritons, in whose varied lineaments is bodied 
forth every changing aspect of the ocean: its terrific storms, 
its languorous calms, its playful zephyrs, its exultant glad- 
ness, its unutterable sorrow, its illimitable desires. For the 
first time in all the history of art, the true sons and daughters 
of the sea are brought before us with all the horror and the 
charm of their mighty mother still upon them. 

As we look upon these wonderful creatures that he has 
dragged forth from sea and forest, we feel that at last the 
great heart of Nature has been laid bare. They are her 
children, far more real, far more characteristic of her vary- 
ing moods than any which she has seen fit to reveal to our 
gaze. We have felt dimly that such was Nature, but in all 
art’s long history no one else has known how to reveal her 
thus. In painting these wonderful figures Boecklin has not 
only achieved an unexampled triumph; he has absolutely in- 
creased our knowledge. He has revealed Nature’s very es- 
sence, he has bared her most hidden secrets; and as we 
look upon these new myths, so much truer than the old, we 
feel with St. Francis our close brotherhood with all that 
lives between earth and sky; only, instead of the innocent 
goodness which alone the saint beheld, we perceive Nature 
as she is, with good and ill so strangely intermingled. 

In the breadth of his achievement Boecklin probably ex- 
celled any artist of the nineteenth century. The range of 
most of them, indeed, is exceedingly narrow. Corot, Mil- 
let, Rousseau, Puvis de Chavannes, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
each harp upon a single string. The note which it gives 
out is singularly pure and beautiful, but it is ever essen- 
tially the same, so that he who has seen one of their mas- 
ter works may feel that he comprehends their art. Boeck- 
lin, however, touches an instrument of many strings, 
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from the majestic sadness of the ‘‘Island of the Dead,’’ 
perhaps the most striking of all pictures of the abode of 
eternal sleep, and the grand solemnity of the ‘‘Sacred 
Grove,’ to the rapturous pagan joy of the ‘Elysian 
Fields,’’ and the overflowing drollery of ‘‘ In the Trough of 
the Waves,’’ whose elemental humor has perhaps not been 
equaled since Aristophanes held the boards. 

The strange pantheistic kinship with Nature that enables 
him to create a series of imaginary beings more real and 
convincing than the most matter-of-fact productions of the 
naturalistic school enabled Boecklin to provide for every 
picture a landscape background precisely suited to the sub- 
ject. As the effect of the singers in an opera of Wagner’s 
is immeasurably enhanced by the orchestral setting, so the 
emotions of Boecklin’s living creatures are rendered im- 
mensely more effective by the landscape that surrounds them; 
a landscape that is forever varied, presenting all aspects of 
joy and sorrow, of sublimity and playfulness, and never the 
same in successive works. The Germans, who claim him 
for their own, though he was born in Switzerland and died in 
Italy, insist that he is the greatest landscape painter that ever 
lived; and their contention is not without plausibility. Oth- 
ers excel him in the presentation of certain aspects of Na- 
ture, but it would be difficult to name one who has so inti- 
mate a comprehension of her varied moods. Equally at 
home on land and sea, among luxuriant meadows, mystery- 
haunted woods or barren rocks, Nature seems to withhold 
from him no secret. 

As a painter he was careful, accurate, and minute. His 
works are not impressionist sketches; they are pictures fin- 
ished to ultimate perfection. Every hair, every fold of the 
skin can be distinctly seen upon those strange beings that he 
has evoked; and it is largely to this that they owe their 
convincing realism. If long experience had not assured us 
that there were no such creatures, we should never doubt that 
they had stood before the painter when he limned their por- 
traits. Paul Potter’s ‘*Bull’’ is not more convincing than 
the centaur that bears Dejanira across the river in the ‘‘ Ely- 
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sian Fields.’’ And, indeed, the centaur is as true to Na- 
ture as the bull. It so happens that she has not made a cen- 
taur; but if she had, she would have made him precisely 
thus. 

It is hard to say what gives Boecklin this preternatural in- 
sight into Nature’s workshop; whether it is her gift to one 
who would have possessed it had he lived in the far-off 
days when Apollo watched the flocks of Admetus on the 
Thessalian mountains, or whether it is the result of long 
centuries of prying into Nature’s secrets, which is now all 
summed up in the person of a single man. Boecklin is one 
of those mysterious men, like Leonardo da Vinci, before 
whose extraordinary penetration we must stand abashed. 

He is also a great colorist. The Germans may err in call- 
ing him the greatest colorist of the age, but he is certainly 
wonderful. The most remarkable characteristic of his color 
is its intensity, an intensity so great that it produces a sensa- 
tion that is truly poignant. To one accustomed to regard 
the mellow splendor of the Venetians as the perfection of 
color, it comes as a shock, an almost painful awakening. 
We recognize that this new poignant intensity is more 
faithful to Nature, but it is as disturbing and disconcert- 
ing as it is true and beautiful. And we are so consti- 
tuted that when we have made up our minds that a cer- 
tain way is the right one it is unpleasant to be com- 
pelled to recognize that there is another which, after all, 
may be right. But whatever his rank, it is certain that the 
world is immensely richer for the revelation of Boecklin’s 
color. Whether it will fade out before our eyes like a lu- 
minous vision of the morning, as we have seen with Turner 
and Hans Makart, remains for time to tell. The brilliancy 
of his later works as compared with the comparative dull- 
ness of the earlier makes us fear it. But the Germans say 
that the change is not in the pictures but in the painter; 
that his color became more intense as he advanced in power 
and knowledge. 

With that blindness to all contemporary art save the French 
which has characterized American buyers, we have allowed 
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Boecklin to live and die, by us neglected; and the priceless 
works which a few years ago we could have acquired at a 
moderate cost are now beyond our reach, so that he who 
would know Arnold Boecklin, and receive the marvelous 
revelation of Nature’s heart that he alone can give, must 
seek him out among the Germans, who during his life were 
the only ones fully to comprehend his transcendent worth. 
But to the true lover of art the acquaintance which one 
makes with his works will alone repay all the trouble and 
expense of a trip to Germany. G. B. Rose. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL COLLEGE IN 
THE SOUTHERN STATES.' 


APPARENTLY every one who has read or spoken so far at 
our meeting has been doing ‘‘laboratory work’’ on college 
catalogues. This paper is based on a careful study of all the 
Southern catalogues I could get—forty-four in all—represent- 
ing probably two-thirds of the colleges for white students, and 
more than that proportion of the students in the States which 
formed the Confederacy except Virginia.” The catalogues 
most in circulation represent, of course, the strongest and 
most enterprising institutions, so that averages and conclu- 
sions must be taken as making probably a better showing 
than a complete list would furnish. The catalogues were 
supplemented by the figures of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. It is to be noted that these are made up from the 
statements of the heads of the institutions, who are interest- 
ed to make here, as well as in the catalogues, as good a show- 
ing as possible, and therefore the actual state of things is cer- 
tainly not betterthanthe figures show. Northernreaders need 
to be informed, and Southern ones to be reminded, that the 
Commissioner’s totals and averages include the figures from 
negro institutions, and must be revised in order to show the 
facts concerning the higher education of the white race, 
with which alone this Association is concerned. 

The facts sought are those concerning the college proper, 
the kind of institution which gives the higher liberal or hu- 
manistic education, as represented by the old A.B. de- 
gree, with whatever modern variations, such has Ph.D., or 
Litt.B., still mean general culture, and not, as quite often 


1A paper read before the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States, at its seventh annual meeting, held at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, November 6-8, 1901. 

2 Virginia was omitted at first for an extraneous reason (not being repre- 
sented on the board of the University of the South, in the interest of 
which the work was begur), and not added afterwards because the condi- 
tions there differ somewhat from those in the other States. 
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B.S. does, special preparation for a scientific profession. 
The latter is to be reckoned as professional study as properly 
as that in a law or medical school. 

The usual college course is four years. Supposing that 
the work is strictly prescribed for all students of the same 
class, that there is no division into sections, that each stu- 
dent has fifteen hours a week in the class room, and each 
instructor the same, then four professors can do the work. 
Suppose there are one hundred students, each of whom 
pays a tuition fee of $50. I find, from questioning a consid- 
erable number of college presidents and others, that, of the 
total income of a Southern institution, the average propor- 
tion which is available for salaries is about two-thirds. If 
the college has no other source of income, the salaries of 
the four professors will be $833.33. 

Let no one laugh at the poverty of this picture. Nothing 
better than this is shown by a surprising number of South- 
ern catalogues. A state of things represented by dcubling 
these figures—eight professors, two hundred students, and 
one hundred and twenty hours a week of instruction—is 
well above the average of our forty-four colleges. The lat- 
ter basis, be it said, is a quite respectable ideal for a 
small college. Such a college, with proper material condi- 
tions, can do very effective work, and handle additional stu- 
dents to the number of a hundred or more without any rad- 
ical readjustment.* Such a basis allows considerable work 
in sections in the lower courses, and election in the upper. 
A relatively small endowment, if nothing but legitimate col- 
lege work is attempted, will add enough to the tuition fees 
to pay living salaries. With modest but adequate buildings, 
library, and laboratories,‘ free from debt, a productive en- 


’The average number in the twelve smaller New England colleges for a 
recent year was two hundred and eighty-six. 

#It has been brought out in the discussions at this meeting that no exten- 
sive laboratories are essential to the proper teaching of science where no 
research work and no preparation for scientific callings is attempted; it is 
merely necessary that the student shall have opportunity tosee and handle 
and weigh and measure for himself, and this can be done with a very inex- 
pensive equipment. 
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dowment of $200,000, and a $60 tuition fee, really collected 
from two hundred students, a college can claim to be on a 
sound financial basis. Without some such conditions in the 
way of endowment, faculty, and students, the work of a 
college is more or less hampered. 

It may seem incredible, but it does not appear from the 
statistics that a single Southern college is up to this modest 
standard. A few have between two and three hundred 
thousand dollars endowment,’ but very few others have half 
that, and very many have none at all to speak of. 

In reckoning the number of officers of instruction, it is 
often difficult to get the real facts, because the college pro- 
fessors so often give instruction to other departments, often- 
est in the preparatory, but also in the professional. In very 
few of the colleges are there other instructors than the pro- 
fessors. Taking, however, the number of those professors 
who appear from the catalogues to be doing college work, 
the average for the forty-four institutions is 8; there are 
nineteen which have less than that number, and very few 
have more than ro. It appears, however, that the amount 
of instruction given is much less than the full time of 8 
men. The number of hours weekly is generally from go to 
120. About 50 per cent of the colleges are within these 
limits; 20 per cent have more than 120 hours, and 30 
per cent less than 90. The average appears to be about 
110. Butthe number of hours for each professor averages 
nearer 20 than15; so that it is likely that the average amount 
of instruction given in a Southern college is not more than 
the full work of six men, 

The figure given for the possible salaries is also no fit sub- 
ject for hilarity. It is too serious a matter. Apply to the 
Commissioner’s figures the two-thirds estimate mentioned 
above, and you get for the forty-four institutions an average 
of about $840; for ten State institutions, $930; for the pri- 
vate institutions, $750.° 


5For the use of the college departments some of the universities have 
more for all departments together. 
6 Popular notions about college salaries are greatly exaggerated. For in- 
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In the matter of standards of instruction it is again diffi- 
cult to get at the facts without much reading between the 
lines. I have assumed as a type a course beginning with 
the admission requirements considered by the Association 
last year,’ and giving four years’ work for a literary degree. 
The chief test is the work of the Freshman year. If, for 
instance, the Freshmen are working on Cicero or Vergil, 
advanced English composition or literature, and solid ge- 
ometry or advanced algebra, the work is up to the standard ; 
if they are on Cesar, some of the English books required 
for admission, and plane geometry, it is a year below stand- 
ard, and soon. I wentthrough the catalogues on this basis 
with great care, trying to make such compensations as 
would be fair in each case, and arrived at the following re- 
sults: About 40 per cent of the institutions (representing 
probably somewhat more than 4o per cent of the students) 
are within half a year of this standard; a very few a little 
higher, most a trifle lower. Another 40 per cent, including 
some of the strongest institutions, fall rather definitely into 
a class having a standard just about a year lower. The 
rest, while more scattering, will still reduce to a standard 
with an average a trifle over two years lower, representing, 
after all, some good work, with an apparent ideal of attain- 
ment which is sound so far as it goes. 

The determining of the number of students was the orig- 
inal purpose of my investigation, and I have given more 


stance, divide the amount given in the Harvard Treasurer’s report as 
spent for salaries by the number of officers of instruction from the cata- 
logue for the same year, and you get about $1,200; proportioned to the 
Southern figure, something like the cost of living in the two sections. It 
should be said, however, that the Harvard salaries do not so often repre- 
sent the total regular earnings of a man settled down to his life work, 
which would be regularly the case in the South. 

7 These may be briefly stated as the ability to write decent English, and 
acquaintance with some standard works in English literature, four books 
of Cxsar, four orations of Cicero, three books of Xenophon, with Latin 
and Greek grammar, algebra to quadratics, and three books of plane ge- 
ometry. Liberal substitutions and equivalents were contemplated, but the 
intention was to secure about the amount of school work and degree of 
maturity expressed by these units. 
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time and care to this point than to any others. I wished to 
find the actual number of students who are regular candi- 
dates for a literary degree, excluding such scientific degrees 
as are of a professional nature.’ I actually counted or com- 
puted the number of such regular candidates in thirty-nine in- 
stitutions, probably three-fourths of the entire number in 
our territory. I also estimated the probable number if our 
standard of admission were universally adopted, deducting 
the Freshman class if the standard is a year low, and 
so on. 

The total number, on the actual basis, was 3,784, an av- 
erage of 94 for each institution. No college, in the year 
for which I had the catalogue, had 200 regular candidates 
for literary degrees. On the theoretical basis the number 
would be 2,921, or 73 toeach college. The Commissioner’s 
report gives 6,974 candidates for B.A., B.Ph., and B.L., of 
whom more than a thousand by actual count are in negro 
institutions. It is then more than probable that there are not 
more than 4,000 students in the Southern colleges who 
could pass the Association’s admission requirements.’ 

The work of an institution is finally measured, however, 
by the number of degrees conferred. Here the Commis- 
sioner’s figures are fairly reliable and more satisfactory than 
the catalogues, which do not always report this item. The 
number of A.B., Ph.B., and L.B. degrees conferred in our 
territory was 817 for the year for which I used the report, of 
which over a hundred, according to Du Bois’s ‘‘ College- 
Bred Negro,’’ were taken by our dusky brethren and sis- 
ters. 

If every student finished a four years’ course and took his 


81 finally came down to excluding all B.S. degrees, as there are relative- 
ly few of them given except in schools of technology, and those given in 
other schools are frequently an attempt to ride two horses at once by tack- 
ing on liberal education to a professional degree, or vice versd. 

*This is approximately the number in the twelve New England small 
colleges, which have a standard about a year higher, and not many more 
than at Harvard and Yale, where the standard is still higher. 

About seven hundred Bachelor’s degrees, each meaning at least two 
years’ more work, were given last June by Harvard and Yale alone. 
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degree, the number of degrees conferred would of course be 
25 per cent of that of candidates in attendance; it is, as a 
matter of fact, for Southern colleges about 11 per cent." 

In the South also the number of irregular and special stu- 
dents is relatively larger than elsewhere. The number of 
preparatory and irregular students in the thirty-nine institu- 
tions was 3,028; assuming our admission standard, it would 
be 3,921. The average number for those institutions which 
have a preparatory department is 126; some have over 300. 

A good deal has been said about the smaller proportion of 
students in college in the South, as compared with other sec- 
tions of the country; but if you reckon with the native white 
population only, there is not so much difference. The ratio 
is about 13 to 17. Very few Southerners go North for their 
college education; I found less than a hundred in the cata- 
logues of twelve of the largest Northern colleges. This for 
the college proper, as defined at the outset; for professional 
and scientific students the relations are different. The ratio 
to the total white population, both of students and of degrees, 
is very nearly the same in both sections, and the Northern 
professional schools, including technological, have literally 
thousands of Southern students. A correction made on this 
account would possibly show that Southerners lead the coun- 
try in the pursuit of professional education, very much at the 
expense of the college; for many of those who drop out of 
the college course do so in order to begin in the professional 
school. In fact, considering that the college is also used as 
a professional school by those who intend to teach, the idea 
of a liberal education, without reference to a lucrative calling, 
seems to be out of fashion in the South. 

Such are some of the facts. How do these facts bear on 
the problems of the small college in the South? 

It must be evident that most of these problems may be 
summed up in one—namely, smallness. The elements of 
strength in an institution are, among others, material equip- 


11 Jt is a significant fact that for female students in the South it is less 
than 5 per cent; for the rest of the country it is about 20 per cent. 
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ment (buildings, library, laboratories), productive funds or 
other sources of income, numbers and quality of Faculty and 
students. 

In all these things the Southern colleges are pathetically 
poor, and they are poorest in number and quality of students, 
which is the most important consideration of all, because 
the others are in a sense corollaries of it. There are two 
reasons for this: there are not students enough for the col- 
leges, and there are too many colleges for the students. 
‘These two reasons are not quite identical, in my mind. Both 
are results of the war, but in different ways. 

The former is indicated by the greater proportion in the 
South of professional and scientific students. The family 
habit of going to college for a liberal education requires not 
only material prosperity, but also a continuity of tradition. 
If this is broken for a generation, the scholarly tradition suf- 
fers. 

The Southerner of the generation before the war was pro- 
verbially a gentleman and a scholar and a fine judge of 
whisky and horses; in the generation after the war he had 
more to do with mules than horses, and was lucky if he got 
any whisky that called for discrimination. He is still pro- 
foundly a gentleman, unconsciously and inevitably. The war 
and its consequences gave great opportunities for the practice 
and development of human kindness; but he is just as uncon- 
sciously and inevitably a man of pratical affairs rather than a 
scholar, and if you can get an expression from him as to his 
hopes for his son, he will probably say that he wants him to 
let whisky alone and know about electric railroads. He 
therefore sends him to study something which appeals to him 
as ‘‘ practical;’’ if one of the old professions, then the soon- 
er he can get into the professional course the better; if a new 
profession, like engineering, that is **‘ going to college;’’ if 
the boy cannot attain to such heights, he can take a ‘* busi- 
ness course’’ in bookkeeping and typewriting, and that is 
** college’’ too, and ‘‘ practical’’ atthe same time. And the 
boy’s mother and her friends rejoice that her boy is ‘‘in col- 
lege;’’ believe that he is getting the same thing, or some- 
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thing just as good, as if he were at Yale or Harvard. Do not 
the announcements of the institution where the boy is study- 
ing say or imply just that? We who know the distinctions 
often need to be reminded that to ninety-nine hundredths of 
the great Philistine world no such distinctions exist. 

On the other hand, most of the colleges were founded or 
planned before the war; and when the Jost-bellum poverty 
came, they were loath to give up the work they had begun, 
and made untold sacrifices to keep alive and do the work 
they could find to do. Very little of this was college work 
as I have defined it. Few could afford a liberal education, 
and there were no schools to prepare for college. The pub- 
lic high school, as known at the North, did not exist, and 
private schools and tutors were no more within the means of 
the impoverished people than a college course. So, as a 
rule, the colleges depended upon their preparatory depart- 
ments for students and revenue, and became practically sec- 
ondary schools. These supplied a real need. The South is 
a rural section. There have been, down to the present time, 
very few cities or towns with five thousand white inhabitants, 
and without some such number there is no basis for a local 
secondary school. Boys must then leave home for seconda- 
ry education; and if the institutions founded as colleges fur- 
nish it, to what better place can they go? That this state of 
things still exists to a large extent is shown by the figures. 
given above regarding preparatory students. 

It was imperative for most young men to get ready for 
their life work and be earning money as early as possible. 
This led the professional schools to take students with prac- 
tically no conditions of admission except willingness to come 


and pay the tuition fees, and thus these schools became for-. 


midable rivals of the colleges. All institutions, colleges, and 
professional schools, including all sorts of normal, polytech- 
nic, industrial, ‘* business’’ schools, and what not, have com- 
peted for the only source of revenue—tuition fees. This 
has had a whole train of undesirable consequences; but 
what most affects the colleges is that it compels them to 
‘*keep their ears to the ground.”’ for any apparent popular 
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demand, and cater to anything that promises a few more 
fees. Besides preparatory departments (which have not 
been by any means bad), they have wasted energy in music 
courses, ‘‘ business courses,’”’ and all the others mentioned 
above, as well as in poorly manned and equipped courses for 
the usual professions, to the great detriment and loss of dig- 
nity of the regular college work. An occasional success in 
such ways has led to the establishment of many unworthy 
mere money-making enterprises, and the Legislatures have 
been very much at fault in chartering institutions which have 
no right to exist. 

In the absence of a regulating authority, the state of things 
bears much the same relation to the well-ordered system of 
Germany, for instance, as that of a virgin American forest to 
a carefully managed German domain. A college, like atree, 
is naturally and properly a more or less local affair; it needs 
a certain amount of space, and draws its support from the 
surrounding land. If colleges are planted too thickly, they do 
not thrive. A tree, furthermore, must be of some particular 
variety—an oak, a pine, or what not; there is no general 
tree, though the timber of one variety will answer for most 
purposes as well as that of another. So a college is almost 
inevitably dominated by some particularidea; its alumni are 
not quite like those of other colleges, though all may be use- 
ful kinds of men. In the South these differences appear 
most prominently in the form of denominational control. 

Now, to carry out the figure, we often have the case of a 
Methodist tree, a Baptist tree, and a Presbyterian tree, 
crowding one another and getting puny and unsound, where 
any one of them would grow into good timber if the others 
were sent to the wood pile. And certain well-meaning peo- 
ple, who are mostly poorly informed about Southern trees, 
are setting out black gum trees, which still further com- 
plicate the problem. Small wonder that builders, who do 
not care much about the kind of wood if the timber is sound 
and large enough, are taking to using the nonsectarian struc- 
tural steel, which they can get from the North if the home 
supply is not sufficient. 
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The scientific forester does not recklessly destroy trees. 
Where a tree is growing, even if it is not of the most valuable 
sort, he leaves it unless it is in the way of a better one, for 
it may be good for something. It has been recently found 
that even the black gum can be used for paving blocks. So 
with an educational growth: it should be so managed as to 
make the most of what is in existence. 

Let us suppose that the traditional benevolent despot, hav- 
ing full power to establish, suppress, or change, and know- 
ing, or having the advice of those who know, as much about 
the conditions as we do, should take the matter in hand, 
what would he do? 

In the first place, if he knew as much as we do, and no 
more, his first step would probably be to get complete and ac- 
curate information. He would appoint a commission with 
inquisitorial powers, to get definite answers to such questions 
as these: How much property has your institution? How 
much debt? How much revenue, and from what sources? 
How many students have you, at the middle of a given term, 
as candidates for each degree that you give? Where do 
they come from? How old are they? How many of them 
pay tuition? How many professors and other instructors 
have you? Just how much and what work did each do last 
year? What sum did each receive for his work? Answers 
to these and similar questions would be called for for several 
years back, and the returns carefully tabulated. 

He would then ask the heads of institutions: In what di- 
rection and to what extent do you consider changes desira- 
ble in your institution, or in the class to which it belongs; 
and what measures do you consider feasible to bring about 
such changes? He would get similar opinions from some 
representative set of intelligent men of affairs—say, for in- 
stance, the lay trustees of the various institutions. 

Having these facts and opinions collected and edited, he 
would proceed to adjust things so as to secure the best econ- 
omy of work and coérdination of effort, making the best use 
possible of all existing institutions. 

It appears that all the students prepared up to the very 
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modest standard proposed by the Association could be pro- 
vided for in about twenty colleges. At the same time the 
catalogues show an average of 175 students in college and 
preparatory department together; and within a few years, as. 
the country gains in population and wealth, a considerable 
increase can be expected. There is, therefore, work enough 
for all the institutions, only more than half of it is secondary 
work. This is, in its place, just as useful and dignified as col- 
lege work. Indeed, if done frankly for what it is, it is in- 
finitely more dignified than the same work called by a more 
high-sounding name. 

Our despot would therefore probably select, through an 
expert commission, with due regard to present conditions of 
equipment, locality, and relations to other institutions, twenty 
or so of the strongest to do the college work. He would see 
that they had adequate buildings, libraries, and faculties,. 
and endowments sufficient, with what could reasonably be 
expected from tuition fees, to pay living salaries.” 

In the weaker institutions, which are living chiefly on the 
preparatory department, the college would be closed and the 
preparatory work strengthened by taking the preparatory 
students from those of the first set which had them, in ex- 
change for the few college students in the weaker ones. 

Furthermore, some institutions in which the college work 
is languishing because the scientific side is outgrowing it 
could let their humanistic students go to the colleges, and 
they could be strengthened and established as schools of en- 
gineering and the like. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the modern sci- 
entific professions need just as long and thorough training as 
the older ones of law, medicine, and theology, and that a 
sound academic education—on proper lines, of course—is. 
just as advantageous a foundation in one case as the other. 


2] have examined many programmes for improving one part or another 
of the universe, and I never yet saw one which did not include a raise in the 
author’s salary, or in the compensation for the kind of work he does; but, with 
full knowledge of this tendency in human nature, I still venture to express. 
the hope that these salaries would average more than $840. 
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Surely the age of twenty-one is the minimum at which a 
young man, both for his own sake and that of the communi- 
ty, should begin the practice of a profession. This gives 
eighteen or nineteen as the minimum for entering the pro- 
fessional school. Should not the time up to this age be 
spent, in every case, in academic study? and should not the 
standard for admission to all professional schools be such 
academic attainment as can reasonably be expected from a 
young man of good parts, working faithfully under good in- 
struction up to that age? It seems to me that the failure of 
parents (upheld, it must be admitted, by too many of the 
professional schools) to realize the importance of this aca- 
demic education, which it is the function of the college to 
give, is the greatest cause for the small number of college 
students in the South to-day. 

Our despot would therefore undoubtedly take in hand the 
professional schools, and fix such standards of admission and 
graduation for them, as well as for the colleges, as to insure 
that the whole work of higher education is well organized and 
coérdinated. 

The only despot who rules in this country is public opin- 
ion. This ruler is rather slow to act on questions like ours, 
and does not always act in the most judicious manner; but 
he is always ready to listen to expert advice, and sometimes 
takes it. Besides the unorganized public opinion which, for 
instance, sends one young person in thirty to college in New 
England, as against one in a hundred in the South, there is 
the expression through legislation, which, if properly in- 
formed, could do much toward thinning and putting on a 
sound basis of growth our educational wilderness. For in- 
stance, some more agitation on the subject might induce 
some of our Legislatures to prohibit the establishment of de- 
gree-giving institutions without adequate endowment—say, 
$200,000 for an ordinary college.” 

Another good idea would be to withhold the right to give 
the degree of Ph.D. from any institution which has not a 


13 Such a law recently before the New York Legislature proposed a min- 
imum of $500,080. 
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round million for postgraduate work alone. There is along 
paper te be written on this subject for our Association; I 
have here only space to say that colleges should no more 
dissipate energy in the direction of postgraduate work than 
schools in college work, and that at present no institution in 
the South has an equipment which permits any great amount 
of postgraduate work without doing it at the expense of more 
legitimate college work. 

There are many other ways in which Legislatures may help, 
but one which is eminently in line with the practice of Legis- 
latures has been already suggested above. Why should not 
Legislatures appoint commissions of expert educators to 
make the exhaustive investigation of facts which every one 
seems to be in need of?" 

Another idea for the benevolent despot is the millionaire 
variety. Here, I think, the emphasis should be on the de- 
nevolent. ‘There seem to have been cases where too much 
emphasis on the other word was unfortunate, though a little, 
intelligently applied, might not do any harm under certain con- 
ditions. Suppose, for instance, one or several of the rich 
men who could well afford to do it should set on foot the 
proposed investigation of facts, and should find a certain 
group of colleges in the same region or under the same de- 
nominational control, or both,” and say to them, ‘‘ Drop your 
petty differences and jealousies, and let a disinterested com- 
mission organize your work on a better basis, and I, or we, 


4 Tt would seem from what was said at the meeting that various members 
of the Association had spent an amount of time in studying catalogues and 
other statistics, which, with the task properly organized and distributed, and 
backed up with a little money for clerical expenses, would have gone far 
toward covering the whole field of investigation. 

% Any one can find in the Commissioner’s tables a group of six colleges, 
in three adjoining States, under the same denomination, or shades of it. 
They have together 585 students and $375,000oendowment. The twostrong- 
est have 317 of the students and $262,000 of the endowment, and buildings 
and equipment fairly adequate; the others, with one exception, being ridic- 
ulously inferior in the last item. The two strongest have no preparatory 
department; three of the others have, with 210 students. There are other 
weak colleges in the region, which, if they would overlook denominational 
differences, would profit by a general reorganization. 
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will strengthen your endowments.’’ Can any one see any 
objection to such a course? 3 

Or if some such individual, or syndicate, should undertake 
to stand for the whole task which I have outlined, so far as it 
should be found feasible (two or three millions would go a 
long way toward giving a sound basis to the whole college 
work of the South), would it not be better spent than the 
many more millions which have gone into what I have heard 
called ‘‘ornate caricatures of German universities’’ else- 
where?" 

There is not a college library in the South which has thirty 
thousand up-to-date volumes, and there are many, in collgese 
whose work is to be taken seriously, which have not five 
thousand. If some millionaire with the library habit would 
give even moderately in this direction, would it not do more 
good than providing novels for grocery boys and factory 
girls? 

It is the farmer’s best field which responds soonest and in 
the largest measure to fertilizing and culture; and so, while 
negroes and ‘‘ poor whites’’ cannot be neglected, there is still 
no more promising field in the South for judicious giving 
than that of the higher education. 

If nothing further were to follow it, the trifling sum re- 
quired for the investigation mentioned would be a most wel- 
come contribution to the cause, and I am sure the Association 
would be glad to undertake the work if thus supported in it. 

I offer these suggestions as better, because more systematic, 
ways of giving than the usual one of a building here and a 
scholarship there, or even an institution which may not be 
really needed, out of personal whim or vanity, or on the rep- 
resentations of interested persons. 

Organization and intelligent study of facts are the watch- 
words of the times, and nowhere are they more needed than 
in our problems. And so, finally, codperation on the part of 
the institutions themselves is all-essential. This Association 
is a long step in the right direction; but some basis should 


16 An institution could be named whose front steps cost more than the 
total endowment of any Southern institution except a few of the richest. 
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be found on which it can be extended to include all institu- 
tions for liberal education, and it should be in cordial under- 
standing and sympathy with associations representing ele- 
mentary and professional education.” 

If neither Legislatures nor private benefactors will support 
the proposed investigation, could not the institutions them- 
selves, perhaps through this Association, combine to under- 
take at least a preliminary canvass, which at the same time 
be made an inquiry as to a satisfactory basis for a wider 
membership? There are already strong tendencies toward 
a coérdination of work such as I have suggested; it would 
be a pity, if it were possible, in the light of wider knowl- 
edge, to do better, to take steps which must afterwards be 
retraced. 

I will close by presenting a diagram which shows what, 
from my necessarily incomplete facts, appears to be the state 
of certain aspects of the case. To show movements would 
require comparison of states at different times, a task which 
I have not attempted. 


Age—14 15 16 :7 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 29 


Southern, Class A........ anlanian 
Southern, Class B....... 
Southern, Class C....... 
Southern, Professional 

without College....... 


Secondary —— College AW Professional ——__ Irregular or exceptional ...... 


I have shown first the state of things at the oldest and 
strongest institution in the country. Here the average age 
of admission is nineteen, and of graduation twenty-three, un- 
less, as is often done, the course is shortened to three years 
by extra work. The medical course is four years; the other 


17 As a concrete instance, the Southern Medical Association is soon to 
meet. Could not our Association send a representative or a memorial to 
influence them in the matter of raising their standard of admission? 
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professional courses,three. This gives twenty-five to twenty- 
seven years as the age at which the young man goes into the 
hospital or office to serve his apprenticeship for regular prac- 
tice. The college is fed chiefly by a set of old and strong 
schools, which carry the student as far as the college did sev- 
enty-five years ago, or as some of the Southern colleges do 
now, for the Bachelor’s degree. 

In our section, Class A represents the forty per cent of the 
colleges which are at or about the Association’s standard. 
This is two years lower than the Harvard standard, allowing 
boys to enter at seventeen and finish at twenty-one." 

I shall maintain that this is better than the Harvard standard. 
Academic training for professional sudents is a good thing, 
but Harvard has about two years too much of a good thing. 
You see that this Class A standard allows a professional de- 
gree at twenty-three or twenty-four, or even a year earlier 
with better work in the preparatory schools. 

There, of course, is the difficulty. There area few schools, 
mostly grouped in certain sections, which can prepare for 
this standard; but there is not a college in the South which 
is not obliged to make provision for students who cannot at- 
tain this standard and who come in at a standard a year 
lower (roughly expressed by our old minimum requirements 
of English, history, and geography). Colleges which have 
no preparatory department take them as irregular or special 
students, or in some cases even announce a special year’s 
work for such students. 

Now the colleges which I have put in Class B, including, 
as I have said, some of the strongest in numbers and endow- 
ment, recognizing frankly the fact that they cannot get the 
higher standard of preparation from their feeding-schools, 
take their students at the lower standard, which they can get, 
and give the degree on four years’ work from that point. 
There are not wanting those who think that such a course, 


18 It ought in fairness to be said that the actual average in both cases is 
raised by individuals who for one cause or another are belated in preparation. 
Boys do prepare in good schools, and enter Harvard at seventeen, and our 
standard ought certainly to be reached at sixteen under favorable conditions. 
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allowing a year earlier graduation from the professional school 
than Class A, is high enough. It is a fact that a larger pro- 
portion of students finish the course in Class B than in Class 
A. This plan also leaves room for a well-organized, though 
short, high-school course. 

Class C does not leave room for such a course. It in- 
cludes various institutions which are too weak to do ade- 
quate work for the Bachelor’s degree, and ought not to give 
such a degree. Nevertheless, they are often doing work 
which is sound and fills a real place. They provide a modi- 
cum of academic instruction, with a token of its completion, 
for the class which is, and probably always will be, numer- 
ous, of young men who desire a professional degree at twen- 
ty-one or twenty-two. 

I add a line showing what is possible in the way of admis- 
sion to the professional schools. Of course students do not 
actually enter at such a tender age, but they can reach the 
standard at that age, and ought to be kept out, whatever their 
age, until they are better equipped. 

The second diagram shows some possibilities based on 
present conditions, which, though perhaps not ideal, seem to 
me feasible and in the right direction: 


Age—14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26. 


Junior College..............- 


Professional without 


Secondary ——~— College AA Professional —— Irregular or exceptional ...... 


The first feature is one on which everybody is now al- 
ready practically agreed, but possibly my presentation gives 
it a little different aspect from that in some minds. I sug- 
gest that the colleges in Classes A and B unite on some 
compromise as to standard, and fix an admission require- 
ment which shall cover what can be reasonably hoped for from 
the schools as an attainable ideal for the near future. I 
hope this will be as near Class A as possible, for the sake 
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of giving the schools a good and sound curriculum, which 
will be of value to their graduates who do not go to college. 
This could, without doing any harm, be extended, in the 
case of strong schools, to cover another year and admit their 
graduates to the Sophomore class in college." The colleges 
must still overlap work with the schools in the other direc- 
tion, by taking students below standard from places where 
the schools cannot do the work, and giving them a year’s 
work as irregular or special students until they reach the 
standard. As the schools strengthen, this would tend to 
disappear.” 

The second feature is to provide a legitimate field for very 
many institutions which are even now doing sound work, 
often in the face of great difficulties. They include col- 
leges of Class C and some of Class B. It seems to me that 
their work would be condensed and strengthened if they 
were organized on a type something like what President 
Harper has discussed under the name of junior colleges. 
The course could be three years, beginning where Class B 
does now (7. ¢., as far as the majority of the schools can 
go), and giving of course a diploma at the end, which would 
be distinctive and honorable, but would not be miscalled a 
Bachelor’s degree. Such a course could be handled with less 
resources in every way than the more ambitious one for the 
degree; it would be more strictly prescribed, and would 
indeed correspond to the prescribed part of the A.B. course, 
as it has taken shape in most of ourcolleges. Those of the 
graduates who desired further academic work, especially 
those who intended to teach, could go to the regular colleges 
for their last two years. Many who now leave college to 
enter professional schools would prefer such a course as 
this, and would possibly stay, in order to finish it, longer in 


In the same way the strongest colleges could do a year’s graduate 
work, and give a Master’s degree, which would be sought by those who in- 
tend to teach. 

2% Its disappearance might be hastened by treating such students strictly 
as on probation, and denying them the privileges of regular students, such 
as joining fraternities, playing on athletic teams, and the like, tillthey have 
passed the regular examination. 
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college than they do under present conditions. Boys might 
also, as in the other case, as the schools improve, enter this 
course in the second year without any harm being done. 
The third feature of the plan will, I think, meet with gen- 
eral approval, though very little attention seems to have been 
given to it heretofore. When we have a standard of admis- 
sion to college, let us move heaven and earth to have it 
adopted also by the professional schools. This will strengthen 
the secondary schools as nothing else will, improve the 
quality of the professional students, indirectly help the col- 
leges, and in the end cause no loss in numbers to the profes- 
sional schools. They really ought to demand a standard as 
high as that of the diploma of the proposed junior college; 
but, on the way to that, the college standard of admission 
seems a perfectly practicable step. E. H. Bassitr. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY AND POSITIVE TRUTH. 


‘*In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 


‘things, charity,’’ is a truism apparently relating to the pro- 
prieties of action as well as of thought; and yet it is almost 
one of the laws which, while men favor in theory, they are 
opposed to enforcing. Certainly, in matters of ecclesiastical 
controversy—where, if anywhere, and where, because ev- 
erywhere, Christians should be Christians—it is not easy to 
find even as many as two religious bodies which agree as to 
what are essentials, what non-essentials; and too many Chris- 
tians have fervent charity in only a few things among them- 
selves, instead of in all things and above all things. Even 
those who ought to know better are too prone to mistake tol- 
erance for indifferentism, and to attribute to others who take 
the liberal view of non-essentials a negationist attitude toward 
positive truth. 

Christian unity, as desired from the point of view of the 
Anglo-Catholic communion at large, is the universal accept- 
ance of the Lambeth Quadrilateral by all who profess and 
call themselves Christians. The faith which they pray that 
they may hold in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and 
in righteousness of life, is faith in the Bible as containing all 
things necessary to salvation; in the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds; in the two great Sacraments instituted by our Lord, 
and ministered with His words and materials of institution; 
and in the Historic Episcopate, locally adapted to varying 
and variable needs of administration. These four points of 
agreement are regarded as positive truth, by which designa- 
tion we understand objective truth, such as it is absurd or 
worse to shut one’s eyes to; or, in other words, fact, not 
opinion. I may hold or fail to hold a certain opinion with- 
out the impairment of my mental integrity; but where there 
is a fact, and I shut my eyes to that fact and refuse to recog- 
nize it, I am guilty either of folly or dishonesty, or both. 

This distinction—the distinction between opinion, as to 
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which there may be honest and reasonable differences, and 
fact, as to which the honest-minded should agree—has been 
made between the acceptance of the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession, as held by advanced Churchmen, and that of 
the Historic Episcopate, regarded as an outward and visible 
fact in the history of Catholic Christendom. All Christians 
regard the Bible, as containing all things necessary to salva- 
tion, as a fact; the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds are regard- 
ed as summaries of fact, as distinguished from all catechisms, 
confessions, and dogmas framed from the opinions of men; 
the two Sacraments instituted by our Lord are facts; and 
Christians are united in the acceptance of these facts, in 
spite of many differences of opinion concerning modes, in- 
terpretations, and accessory ornaments. The Anglican com- 
munion have in the same way invited Christendom to accept 
the fact of the Historic Episcopate as a continuity of witness 
to the existence of the Church from our Lord’s resurrection 
to the present day. The burdenof proof is on the man who 
would have others accept an opinion; but the burden of 
proof is on any one who refuses to accept a fact. He must 
explain it away before he is entitled to ignore it. Such an 
objective fact, such a positive truth, is the Historic Episco- 
pate. The Christian world can be presented with a strong 
argument for reunion with the Historic Episcopate as the 
distinguishing institution of the ecclesiastical societies that 
have come down to us from the time of Christ Himself, as 
the Bible, the sacraments, and the facts of the creeds have 
come to us from primitive times. But when it is demanded 
that all other Christians shall accept the exclusive validity of 
episcopal ordination and of sacraments administered by the 
episcopally ordained, the reply comes from devout and hon- 
est men who do not agree to this claim: ‘‘ That is only an 
opinion, not a fact which it is dishonest to ignore; for other 
ordinations have been given by holy men to holy men, who 
have administered sacraments and preached the Gospel so as 
to make many others holy.”’ 

Evidently, here is an objective fact that is entitled to weigh 
against the claim of the grace of episcopal ordination and of 
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the sacraments administered by those who have been so or- 
dained. So the Lambeth Conference of Bishops of the An- 
glican communion in 1888, and again in 1897, wisely with- 
held its hand from proposing matters of opinion as the basis 
of Christian reunion, and put forth the Quadrilateral of fact. 
The full significance which their action is destined, under 
God, to assume is perhaps not discernible by finite minds; 
neither they nor the world at large has perceived it as yet, at 
any rate. Let us consider three aspects of its significance— 
namely, to the Anglican communion, to the Christian world 
at large, and to the unchristian world. 

I. To the Anglican communion the classification of the 
Quadrilateral, as to essentials in which there must be unity, 
implies by inference liberty and charity in all else not gov- 
erned thereby. The ritual controversy becomes a thing in- 
different in comparison. For if the essentials in the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments are the use of the elements of wa- 
ter, bread, and wine, and of the words of institution prescribed 
by our Lord in either case, then altar lights, vestments, in- 
cense, reservation—nay, even eucharistic adoration—are by 
implication things indifferent. As the late Bishop of Lon 
don said to Mr. Kensit: ‘* He who does not care for these 
things would do well to go to a church where the service 
appeals to him rather than to a church where the service 
does not edify him.’’ It takes all sorts of people to make a 
world, and there would appear to have been one hundred and 
twenty different tongues on the day of Pentecost. If the 
tongue that you understand sounds like ridiculous chatter 
and babble to me, is that your puerility, or is it merely my 
ignorance? 

‘‘Ah! but there is the Book of Common Prayer.’’ Yes, 
but the Quadrilateral says nothing about the Book of Common 
Prayer, while it distinctly refers to bishops. The Book of 
Common Prayer came after bishops, not beforethem. Here 
in America it can be changed within six years. In England 
it would be somewhat more difficult, but we may yet see in our 
own time that it is not impossible. True loyalty to the moral 
standards of the Bible, the first swe gua non of the Quadrilat- 
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eral, will, it may be believed, save honest, manly men from in- 
sincerity in deliberately promising conformity to a system of 
doctrine and worship, and obedience to bishops and other chief 
ministers, and as deliberately breaking those sacred vows and 
continuing to receive the income due only to one who keeps 
them. But until the guilt of such insincerity is incurred 
there is room in the Anglican communion for the largest lib- 
erty of worship and interpretation. For instance, the English 
ritualists who use incense and reserve the Eucharist in the 
diocese of London, under regulations issued by the Bishop 
of London, are not to be condemned for disregarding the 
opinion of the two archbishops, for the Historic Episcopate 
does not mean the archiepiscopate any more than the papacy 
in the Episcopal Church; it means the bishop of the dio- 
cese, restrained, of course, by his own reasonable loyalty to 
the clearly defined decrees of his national Church, in its 
legislative capacity. 

II. To the Christian world at large the essentials of the 
Quadrilateral are to be addressed in the same way: as facts 
in the recognition of which there is to be the largest liberty 
of opinion and diversity of practice consistent with personal 
integrity and serious regard for honorable pledges. But the 
diversity of opinion regarding the necessity of episcopal or- 
dination is not the only obstacle, nor even the most important 
obstacle, to Christian unity, unless ordination is to be re- 
garded as not only a sacrament, but the supreme sacrament. 
The Society of Friends believes in neither baptism nor the 
Lord’s Supper, save as unnecessary images of spiritual re- 
alities. The third member of the Quadrilateral is as much 
of a stumbling-block to them as is the supposed necessity of 
episcopal ordination to a Presbyterian or a Congregational- 
ist. Clearly, if the Friends are ever to become united with 
the Church of the Historic Episcopate, it is more likely to be 
as individuals than as an organized religious communion. 
It is perhaps hardly worth while, however, to indulge in a 
speculation regarding so remote a contingency. For when- 
soever any Christians become sufficiently possessed of the 
sacramental principle to desire to unite all Christians into 
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that visible fellowship for which our Lord prayed in His 
high-priestly prayer, they begin to see the necessity of a few 
permanent forms appealing to the senses; they will see that 
the social mission of the united Church of Christ touches all 
life, material as well as spiritual; that children will always 
require material aids and object lessons; that most of us are 
grown up children, and that all of us are helped by recur- 
ring to pictures and illustrations; in short, that salvation is 
the activity not merely of the mind and the spirit but of the 
whole organism, body and spirit, and that even if it were mere- 
ly the activity of the mind and spirit that activity is unpracti- 
cal, if not impracticable, save through the avenues of bodily 
sense; unless it is merely the salvation of each individual by 
and for himself, with no thought of his relation to others. 
The social principle is the sacramental principle. Sacra- 
ments are needed where two or three are gathered together 
in Christ’s name, unless they do not intend or wish to be- 
come four. At the same time, there is nothing in the liberal 
terms of the Quadrilateral to prevent the Friends, who as 
individuals are entering the sacramental communions, from 
keeping up their custom of silent meetings, in which the sit- 
ters await the moving impulse of the Spirit. But we may 
repeat that there is no reasonable expectation in sight that 
so anti-sacramental and anti-ordination a body should ever 
accept the Quadrilateral, Christians though they be, holding 
the faith not only in unity of spirit, but in the bond of peace 
and in righteousness of life. 

We may roughly attribute to all Christian bodies either the 
priestly or the prophetic aspect of the ideal Church of St. 
Paul, ‘* built upon the foundation of the apostles and proph- 
ets’’ (Eph. ii. 20). The Catholic Churches that insist on 
episcopal ordination and succession make themselves essen- 
tially priestly, though assiduously cultivating the gifts of 
prophecy, both in and out of their ministry. The Friends 
make themselves the especial representatives of the pro- 
phetic idea. As in the primitive assemblies of Christians, 
the humblest worshiper may be moved by the Spirit, and 
may speak five words to edification where perhaps a pro- 
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phetic priest, fully ordained though he be by a bishop of the 
apostolic succession, would speak a thousand words in a 
tongue unknown to his hearers. 

Between these two extremes lie ‘* two and seventy jarring 
sects.’’ Should any one of them, as the Methodists or the 
Presbyterians, come to the conclusion that they were willing 
to unite with the Anglican communion on a Historic Episco- 
pate basis, with the distinct understanding that the claim to 
the exclusive validity of apostolic ordination and of the sac- 
raments of apostolic ordinates were waived, how could it be 
done without the sacrifice of principle? 

All that is required is that neither party to the issue should 
be negationist in its attitude toward the positive truth claimed 
by the other: the value of the Historic Episcopate on the 
one hand, and the experienced validity of prophetic minis- 
tries on the other. We read nowhere in the Old Testament 
that Samuel or Elijah ever denied the historic continuity or 
divine origin of the Levitical priesthood, nor that the high 
priests and priests of the tribe of Levi presumed to deny that 
Jehovah had accepted the sacrifices made by non-Levitical 
prophets when acting as priestly intercessors for the people. 

It might be conceded that as God has prospered these 
prophets, their ministry and sacraments, without episcopal 
aid heretofore, he could still do so during a gradual transition 
stage. The Anglican could well afford to hold his peace 
about the status of their ministry in actual service at the time 
of the reunion agreement, if they could be induced to con- 
sent to the joint ordination of all their candidates for the 
ministry, then and thenceforth, by bishops of the Historic 
Episcopate and theirs, or by such bishops and their presby- 
ters; neither element sacrificing its self-respect by formally 
assenting to any need of the other element, but both joining 
hands in the interests of peace, in a common service of con- 
secration to the ministry of a united and henceforth undi- 
vided branch of the Church, each taking its own work most 
seriously, as is the rule of all good work. In one genera- 
tion, after such joint ordination became possible, there would 
be actual reunion in organic connection with the Historic 
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Episcopate, and gradually the ministry that had no ordination 
therefrom would disappear in the course of nature. This 
may be ‘‘a far cry to Loch Awe,”’ but it is not so far off as 
reunion of the Anglican with either the Roman or the Greek 
branches of the Catholic Church; and yet what Anglican has 
not hoped that these might be one with the Anglican com- 
munion, since Keane and Gibbons and Ireland have revived 
the old Gallic idea of a national Church as against the Ultra- 
montanism of Corrigan; and since the Greek Catholics made 
their manly reply to Leo XIII.’s appeal for their *‘ submis- 
sion?”’ 

Once let Christians thoroughly realize the force of our 
Lord’s injunction against dominion and authority-seeking, 
and in favor of the greatness of service and the chieftainship 
of devoted slavery to the good of others, and all obstacles 
will disappear. The Bishop of Rome would indeed be a 
servus servorum Dei, and would seek not lordship over the 
faith of others, but helpership of their joy. The Greek 
‘Church would come to see the absurdity of letting the one 
word filiogue stand in the way of the Holy Spirit’s actually 
proceeding from heaven to unite the Son’s Church in one. 

III. To the unchristian world, whether at home or abroad, 
the dignified simplicity of the Quadrilateral is full of noble 
possibilities. Very little has been recognized or said of these 
possibilities toward what is half-sneeringly called ‘‘ Ration- 
alism.’’ But there is nothing to prevent and everything to 
justify any member of the House of Bishops of the American 
Episcopal Church who has the saving common sense to keep 
the Quadrilateral door open to any doubting Thomas among 
the clergy who feels that he can no longer pray, ‘‘ From ev- 
erlasting damnation, good Lord, deliver us,’’ or say solemn- 
ly by the altar side, in the name of God, that the Lord made 
heaven and earth in six days and rested on the seventh. 
When the presbyter who has not thought of the Quadrilat- 
eral comes to his bishop and says, ‘‘I must renounce the 
Prayer Book ministry because of my doubts. Please de- 
pose me,”’ it will be possible for the bishop to reply: ‘* Could 
you exercise a sort of Lambeth priesthood, with the Quad- 
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rilateral and without the Prayer Book? Then I give youmy 
permission to officiate in mission work in this diocese as an 
evangelist.’” No one who is not wrapped up in an impen- 
etrable armor of preconceptions, independently of facts, 
could deny that there would be in existence, even if uncol- 
lected, a skeptical congregation whom such a minister might 
perhaps reach, and whom the orthodox Prayer Book priest 
might easily fail to reach, if for no other reason, forthe reason 
that the skeptical hearer is often tempted to doubt the sincerity 
or the intelligence of the minister who professes to believe 
what he, the hearer, cannot possibly believe, and sees no 
necessity for believing. That the skeptical hearer in ques- 
tion is in the wrong does not alter the preacher’s responsi- 
bility for him, unless it makes it more real. A freedom of 
service and a scheme of free mission work based only on 
the Quadrilateral, and combining practical and helpful so- 
cial activities with its simple outlines of truth, might win the 
masses by thousands and work a true revival of religion 
where the more elaborate and settled system of the Prayer 
Book services would fail. It is to be expected that the fear- 
ful will ask, ‘* What will become of the uniformity of the 
Prayer Book service?’’ It would continue to be quite as uni- 
formly used as itis now. The only people who would be lost 
from the ranks of Prayer Book worshipers would be those who 
would probably be lost in any event, and a hundredfold 
more would be gained among reunited brethren. If the 
Anglican communion can ever be rid of the strange and 
ancient fiction of compulsory uniformity, it will find the 
Prayer Book attracting the spontaneous use and admiration 
of the world to a degree that they have hardly even begun 
to comprehend. All other more modern ‘orders of serv- 
ice’’ are like new wine, and whosoever knows the old straight- 
way says ‘** The old is better.”’ 

Sometimes, when there has been a parochial mission of a 
week’s duration, missioner and rector feel as if this form of 
revival work were but in its infancy, and were destined to 
grow to an immeasurably greater appreciation and useful- 
ness. The vocation of missioner would be open to such an 
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Order of Lambeth Priests, some doubtful of one thing in the 
Prayer Book, some of another; but each one able sincere- 
ly and cordially to use most of the Prayer Book, and loving 
it all the more diligently because of his freedom. Such an 
Order, too, might do wonders toward the realization of 
Christian unity by founding places of worship, the title to 
which should not be held in the name of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but as ‘* Lambeth Chapels,’’ directly re- 
sponsible to the bishop and not to any diocesan convention 
or board of missions; chapels where any service licensed 
by the bishop might be habitually used, and chapels where 
any godly and well-learned Christian minister might, with 
the bishop’s sanction, be invited to hold services and to 
preach. Of course bishops would be needed who could 
rise above literalism and American Protestant Episcopal 
sectarianism—as bad a sectarianism as any other—to a true 
appreciation of their catholic heritage and official responsi- 
bility for the use of opportunities to speak the ‘*‘ living voice.”’ 
What new Wesleys, and Whitefields and St. Francises might 
not be developed under bishops with a vision of the possibili- 
ties of the Quadrilateral? And how many millions of the chil- 
dren of those who are now Methodists and Romanists would 
be found side by side fighting evil as brothers under a single 
banner, because they had grown weary of fighting each 
other, and had found a way to keep step! 

The objection has been made that the existence of such 
chapels would simply be the initiation of a new sect. How 
can this be, if it be recognized that an old sect would no 
longer be a sect if it affiliated itself with the Historic Episco- 
pate, say, under the Huntington amendment? Is it the His- 
toric Episcopate or the Prayer Book that saves the Angli- 
can communion from being a sect? Apparently neither, if 
its members continue to think and speak of their Christian 
brothers in the sectarian spirit of arrogant superiority to 
them, which so alienates them, which makes so vain all ef- 
forts after Christian unity, and which is so foreign to our 
Lord’s warning against aspirations for dominion and author- 
ity rather than the greatness of service. 
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It is a well-recognized principle of the working of sacra- 
mental grace that it is not hindered by the unworthiness of 
the officiating minister. One consequence of this principle 
must be that if the faithful people pray for that grace, and 
use the instituted outward and visible signs, they will not 
lose God’s blessing because their minister has not been or- 
dained in a particular way or by a particular branch of the 
Church, even if he is chargeable with the sin of schism. 
These Protestant brethren fall short of the Catholic Church- 
es’ vision of the Church idea, the social maximum, which 
will unite God’s people for the sake of the world’s salvation. 
How can it best be commended to them? Should the An- 
glican communion seek every possible path of union with 
them, or should it emphasize the separation of one from the 
other? 

If, as seems to be true, the Quadrilateral will some day 
enable the Anglican communion to retain a hold on its own, 
to gain the greater good will of its Christian brethren, and 
to win the skeptical world more effectually, shall not God be 
praised for its marvelously comprehensive relationship to all 
forms of positive truth, and for its consistency with the very 
highest sense of intellectual integrity? 

Kemper Bocock. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE BOOKS OF TWO ALABAMA WOMEN. 

Joun Gitpart: An Heroic Poem. By M. E. Henry-Ruffin. Illustrated. 
New York: Wm. H. Young & Co. London: R.T.Washburne. gor. 
PLANTATION SonGs: For My Lady’s Banjo, and Other Lyrics and Mono- 

logues. By “EliShepperd.” Illustrated with Photographs from Life, by 

J. W. Otts. New York: R. H. Russell. got. 

The mental emancipation of the South is proved by noth- 
ing more clearly than by the work of her women. Prior to 
the war, we made the wives and daughters of the Southland 
too far the victims of our timid care. They were scarce per- 
mitted to touch the latchets of their own shoes, were kept 
in unblissful ignorance of the ‘‘strenuous”’ affairs of life, 
and the winds of heaven were not let to visit their cheeks 
too roughly. This was knightly, but it was unjust to the 
best that Southern womanhood held latent. The rough fric- 
tion of war brought these untrained gentlenesses sharply face 
to face with new and serious duties. How they were ful- 
filled History and Poetry have both told. At the close of the 
bitter struggle, even direr necessity brought some of the ten- 
derest nurtured of them to actual drudgery and menial vo- 
cation. Again the truth of good blood told, and only when 
the pressing need was past did the self-asserted abilities of 
the Southern woman seek new and more congenial vent in 
literary work. How surprising were the strides of those 
unused feet toward the great goal is too familiar for detailing 
here. 

The latest of Alabama women’s contributions to the over- 
crowded literature of this day comes in the shape of the 
two books named. Mrs. M. E. Henry-Ruffin is no tyro in 
poetry-writing. Her press and magazine contributions have 
long since earned her the right to a book, and she has given 
us a good one. ‘‘John Gildart’’ is the true and touching 
story of a brave and discipline-crazed private of the Con- 
federate army. Learning that his home had been burned 
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by the enemy, his wife ill, and his furlough unattainable, 
this brave fellow ‘‘ deserted,’’ was captured, tried, and shot 
to **the dog’s death!’’ Such is war, especially under such 
disciplinarians as Bragg and Sherman. Truly did the latter 
say: ‘* War is hell!’’ Mrs. Henry’s romance in verse is lit- 
eral truth. Her hero was a living Confederate from the 
mountains of East Tennessee, and all the facts she weaves 
into verse bear the test of historic accuracy. The poem, in 
itself, is noteworthy for simplicity and touching truth to na- 
ture, and to the workings of the human heart under the lash 
of adversity. Of it the London 77mes said in a flattering re- 
view: ‘It has the flavor of the country possessed by Goethe’s 
‘Hermann and Dorothea.’’’ Tous of the South it has the fla- 
vor of reality, presented in smooth and graceful verse. It is 
illustrated with seven specially made drawings, reproduced 
in half-tone, that recall familiar and vivid days of the war. 
The other volume is wholly distinct in tone, but is equally 
reminiscent of unforgotten days. It embalms, in song and 
picture, the oddities and faces of those ‘‘ old-time darkies ”’ 
who are becoming a fast-vanishing type, under the pressure 
of a too rapid process of civilization and a too ignorant—and 
alltoo swift—system of misnamed education. Thevolume isa 
perfect gem of the bookmaker’s most advanced art. It has the 
juste milieu of ornamentation, escaping that lavishness which 
is prone of late to smother its subject. It is not—taste be 
praised !—an ‘*ornamented book.’’ Far better, it is ¢//us- 
trated, and with photographs from models, carefully selected 
by the artistic eye of its compiler, and posed by her as well. 
Her selections are equally as judicious. They are divided 
into two parts: ‘‘ Songs for My Lady’s Banjo ”’ and ‘* Hymns 
of the Black Belt.’’ The latter predominate, but are all 
characteristic, and show the loving touch in their selection. 
As ‘‘Eli Shepperd”’ conceals Azs name, it is not given; but 
the little Alabama town that she claims as home has full 
right to rejoice thereat. The book is one which, even in 
less tasteful setting, would have a distinct historical value. A 
dainty pleasure to-day, it will become a precious reminis- 
cence in the South in others, when ‘‘mammy”’ and the 
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‘*fiel’ han’’’ and the shouting negro preacher have been 
trodden into the past by the hot hoof of Progress. Readers 
North, as well as South, owe a debt of gratitude to both 
these Alabama women. One has told ‘‘an ower true story”’ 
with simplicity and touching tenderness. The other has 
caught the essential spirit of a time and of a race, as to which 
the very glibbest praters remain in deepest ignorance. 
T.C. De Leon. 


RECENT WORKS OF SOME WOMEN WRITERS OF FICTION. 


Mistress Joy. A Story of Natchez in 1798. By Grace MacGowan Cooke 
and Annie Booth McKinney. Illustrated. New York: The Century 
Company. 1901. 

‘*Mistress Joy”’ is a first work by two women in neighbor- 
ing Tennessee towns—Chattanooga and Knoxville. It is a 
story of the Southwest Territory in the transition stage be- 
tween Spanish and French occupations and before the pur- 
chase for the United States by President Jefferson. The 
frontier life, the dangers from Indians, the great forest, and 
the still greater river, as well as the gayety and vanities of 
the French capital at New Orleans, have their effect as back- 
ground. This is the historical setting. As picturesque fig- 
ures, both Aaron Burr, dreaming of empire and captivating 
women’s hearts, and Louis Philippe, afterwards sovereign, 
visiting a New France in a new world, are brought upon the 
scene. There is some little incongruity, if one is sensitive 
as to dates, in finding Burr scheming on the Mississippi 
three years before he was Vice President and seven years 
before he visited this section. But dramatists and fiction 
writers have, time out of mind, permitted themselves these 
liberties for the sake of dramatic effect, and so why not 
here? For the date 1798 is not very essential; the real thing 
is the picture of the life, the time, the place. The Indian at- 
tack seems not quite convincing, and in New Orleans and 
out of it ‘* Madam”’ is rather a stagey creation. But these, 
too, belong to the environment. 

The real book is Mistress Joy herself. A very attractive, 
lovable, noble, human young woman she is, and in creating 
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her the authors have achieved a notable success. It is her 
evolution as a woman that is presented, the assertion and 
development of womanly ideals in her nature, the growth 
from too narrow conceptions of a religious life, which would 
discard youth and beauty, to broader and loftier ideals which 
would find uses for physical beauty and transform it into a 
means of achieving spiritual beauty. But while present, the 
moral is nowhere disagreeably insisted upon; it is rather the 
charm of the young woman herself who has fascinated her 
creators, and consequently holds the reader. It is the por- 
trayal of a brave-hearted woman wrought out by two brave- 
hearted women. 


THE MAKING oF JANE. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1901. 


This work is the product of another Tennessee woman, 
and, indeed, a resident of Sewanee. Its subject, too, is 
another development of a woman, but in the turmoil of mod- 
ern society and an intense life. We are inclined to place the 
conception and art of the earliest chapters as the subtlest 
and most delicate work Miss Elliott has yet produced. The 
poor, misunderstood, starved childhood—one cannot help 
thinking of ‘‘ Jane Eyre”’ and the Brontés—the development 
of self-repression and self-restraint, until finally character is 
formed, and the yoke is thrown off by the now fully grown 
Woman—it is an admirable portrayal. Miss Elliott’s psy- 
chology of child life, of girl life, is finely drawn, and her un- 
derstanding of independent womanhood is genuine. Were 
the book only limited to this! 

What makes the latter part less satisfying is that we care 
so much for Jane herself that we do not like so well the 
later portraiture of Mrs. Jane Saunders. This originally 
good but mistaken woman might have been let off: she ob- 
trudes too far as the ‘‘ villain-ess’’ of the story. That she did 
not understand the other Jane, and that she could not adminis- 
ter to the crying needs of her nature was surely spiritual crime 
enough. ‘To involve her in a little scandal for herself makes 
a story within a story, and one quite of a different sort, and 
we very much prefer that lady as she is first introduced, not 
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at all on moral but on psychological grounds. Indeed, the 
psychological effect of the contrasted study is weakened by 
the lady’s later delinquencies. 

But the fundamental conception of the book is a strong 
one and is admirably carried out, and remains interesting to 
the end. We repeat, Miss Elliott has nowhere done better 
and more delicate work than in ‘* The Making of Jane.’’ 


Tue BENEFACTRESS. By the author of “ Elizabeth and Mer German Gar- 

den.” The Macmillan Company. 1901. 

‘* The Benefactress’”’ is a delightful story of an ideal gen- 
tle Englishwoman transplanted to Northern German soil, near 
the Baltic shore, a little way out from Stralsund. We confess 
that, with Anna and young, inconsequent Letty, we also take 
down our atlas to be quite sure just how far north and de- 
serted a spot it is. The leading character is finely drawn. 
Her sheer delight at the unexpected small fortune left her, 
the puzzle of her unsophisticated nature to her German ac- 
quaintance, the charming inconsequence of her schemes for 
rendering happy a number of bereaved women who must have 
known restrictions as she has felt them, the sound, sensible 
German companion she finds, and the high-minded neigh- 
bor she must inevitably confess her love for at a critical mo- 
ment in the life of both, the dismal spiritual failure of the 
Utopian dreams, the feeling for forest and sea, the genuine 
beauties of the North German nature effects, the insight into 
character and comprehension of both the best and the pettiest 
in national and personal traits, the delicate but pungent sat- 
ire penetrating the entire manner and style—are enchanting. 
For those who know Germany and the Germans, who have 
lived something of this life, and can best note the many del- 
icate touches—and why not also for others ?—despite obvious 
faults in construction and thinness of plot, the book is a 
continuous delight. 


ANOTHER Woman’s Territory. By “Alien.” New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 1gor. 


‘‘Another Woman’s Territory’’ deserves mention, if for 
no other reason, for the figure of Ruth Opie. It is on ac- 
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count of this that we feel assured the author must be a wom- 
un, although we have no means of knowing who ‘‘Alien”’ is. 
Ruth Opie—as surely the author—is a Cornwall woman in 
Australia. 

There are a sister and a brother, the latter an ex-convict 
of good family, and even genius, but of unstable character; 
a ‘literary fellow,’’ who does the brother a wrong, and, 
thinking him dead, marries the sister; later on an actress, 
a star on the stage. The relations between these four con- 
stitute the plot. How the misunderstood wife fills her diffi- 
cult sphere and reclaims her husband from the fascinations of 
the *‘other woman;’”’ how the brother finds his better self 
through the devotion of old Ruth Opie; how he spiritually 
achieves, and thus arrives at forgiveness of the man who 
has injured him; the ultimate reunion of brother and sister, 
husband and wife—all this is set forth, and makes rather a 
‘*thrilling’’ narrative. 

But most of these situations are evidently forced and too pat- 
ently made. It is when the simple folk pass across the stage 
that we feel we are brought nearer to life. We catch but a 
glimpse of Sawyer Thomas, and not one at all of Sawyer 
Thomas’s wife, of whom he prates continuously ; but we feel, 
nevertheless, that we know them both. And dear Ruth Opie, 
with her quaint Cornwall dialect and her stanch English hu- 
man heart, her wealth of starved affections and fond imag- 
inings, until the ‘* boy’’ comes into her life, upon whom she 
can spend both a mother’s and a lover’s long pent-up love, 
makes the book. These Dickensy creatures of a new far- 
away world we remember, and we feel that they are worth 
remembering after we put aside the book. 


COLONIAL PROSE AND POETRY. 


CotontAL Prost AND Poetry. Edited by William P. Trent and Benja- 
min W. Wells. 3 vols. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


These three dainty volumes, gilt top, inclosed in a box and 
admirably adapted for a present, are the result of the 
thought, care, and taste of the former editors of this 
Review. Vol. I. is the ‘* Transplanting of Culture, 1607— 
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1650,” and ranges from doughty Capt. John Smith and his 
vigorous narrative to the ‘*Tenth Muse,”’ lately come to 
America, Mistress Anne Bradstreet. Vol. II. is entitled the 
‘* Beginnings of Americanism, 1650-1710,’ extending from 
Capt. Edward Johnson’s pious ‘‘ Wonder-Working Provi- 
dence of Zion’s Saviour in New England”’ to Robert Bev- 
erly’s patriotic ‘‘ History and Present State of Virginia.’’ 
Volume III. shows the ‘* Growth of the National Spirit,”’ 
1710-1775, from that champion of democracy, John Wise’s 
‘* The Church’s Quarrel Espoused’”’ to the noteworthy pic- 
ture of life in Virginia at the outbreak of the Revolution 
contained in the ‘* Diary and Letters of Philip Vickers Fith- 
ian,’’ exceeding in real interest all imaginary portrayals like 
‘*Richard Carvel.’’ Eachvolume has a general introduction, 
and each writer—there are fifty-four in all, not counting one 
or two topics and composite works like the ‘** Bay Psalm 
Book,’’ Bacon’s ** Rebellion,”’ and the ** New England Prim- 
er,’’ which also receive particular treatment—has his special 
introduction. These introductions are admirable examples 
of terseness, clearness, and yet fullness of information and 
interpretation. 

The inspiration for the work unquestionably came from 
the example of the brilliant ‘‘ History of American Litera- 
ture in the Colonial Period,’’ by the late Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler, and the method pursued is suggestive of that of 
Ward’s Poets”’ and Craik’s English Prose.’’ In them- 
selves these little volumes constitute the best handbook of 
American colonial literature that we have, and they will 
be used to advantage even in the class room. We believe 
our college classes will better understand the elements enter- 
ing into the making of the nation by a serious study of the 
literature of this period which our ordinary text-books and 
courses slight. We are getting to study more and more our 
common origins, and he would be a bold man to deny that 
much of this colonial writing has fully as great interest, 
though, indeed, mainly an historical one, as the period of 
American literature immediately following the Revolution. 

As is seen from the scope of each volume, the chronolog- 
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ical, and not the geographical, method is followed, and this 
is to be commended. It emphasizes the common American- 
ism of all the writers and writings here, even in their variety, 
and prevents the common cant of generalizations as to one 
section and another, usually one-sided and false in their in- 
ductions. This common Americanism is the most significant 
note in these writers and in these volumes, and the editors, 
leaving all dogmatizing aside, wisely let it speak out for itself. 


BROWNELL’S FRENCH ART. 


Frencu Art: Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture. By W. 
C. Brownell. Newand Enlarged Edition, with Forty-Eight Illustrations. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1901. $3.75 net. 

The forty-eight illustrations of Mr. Brownell’s work on 
French Art are full-paged reproductions—twenty-seven of 
paintings and twenty-one of pieces of sculpture. These 
alone would make a handsome volume, and would well be 
worth the comparatively low price. The discriminating re- 
marks of Mr. Brownell on the place of each artist constitute 
a historical sketch of the periods both of French painting 
and French sculpture. The schools of both easily corre- 
spond: in painting, the classic, romantic, and realistic; in 
sculpture, the classic, the academic, and the new movement. 
The new movement in sculpture centers about Rodin, whose 
‘¢ Balzac,’’ it will be remembered, aroused the intensest in- 
terest and criticism. The special critical feature of this new 
edition is the added chapter on ‘‘ Rodin and the Institute,’’ 
and the reproduction of several examples of Rodin’s later 
work. The volume is fittingly dedicated ‘*To Auguste 
Rodin.”’ 
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NOTES. 


THERE were two celebrations of anniversaries of American 
universities of a national significance in 1901. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago closed her first decade, and has begun a sec- 
ond. Yale ended her second century, and has entered upon 
her third. Both are interesting evidences of university 
ideals in America, and both show how modern and how re- 
cent the university idea is with us. In one, the ideals were 
first put upon paper, and these have been steadily evolving 
through the genius of President Harper, himself a former 
Yale professor, and his advisers; in the other, from the 
conservative roots planted deep in the soil of two centuries, 
are springing forth new growths in accordance with the needs 
of a new soil and a new time. 

Yet two centuries count for much. Yale spirit is the 
spirit of old Yale College, and this it is which, under the 
stirring enthusiasm of President Hadley, will be transferred 
to newer departments and to professional work. On the 
other hand, in Chicago, the Junior and Senior College 
work will derive its tone and its significance from the wider 
University courses. The spirit of both institutions but em- 
phasizes the various kinds and degrees in our American life, 
and each kind brings its own contribution toward strengthen- 
ing ideals of education. Both universities are deserving of 
most cordial congratulations and well-wishing. 


Three volumes of more than passing interest come to us 
from college professors: ‘* School, College, and Character’’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1901), by L. B. R. Briggs, Dean 
of Harvard College; ‘* Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech’’ (Macmillan Company, 1gor), by the late Prof. J. 
B. Greenough and Prof. G. L. Kittredge, of Harvard; and 
‘* Parts of Speech: Essays on English’’ (Scribner’s, rgor), 
by Prof. Brander Matthews, of Columbia. 
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Two of the five of Dean Briggs’s essays, ‘‘ Some Old- 
Fashioned Doubts about New-Fashioned Education”’’ and 
‘* College Honor,”’ had appeared in the Ad/anézc, and all come 
from his long and wide experience as Dean. We never had 
the privilege of being under Dean Briggs; but the wisdom, 
tact, and manliness of these papers justify the enthusiasm and 
love of old Harvard men for their Dean. These papers have 
a direct educational value, because they are the expression 
of a simple, straightforward, yet tactful, facing and strength- 
ening of actual college student nature, and are not given 
over either to platitudes and unrealities or to impossible ideals 
of attainment. 

The work of Profs. Greenough and Kittredge is a stout 
book of more than four hundred pages, treating essentially 
the history of the English language, the groupings of words 
in their origins, and illustrations of changes in both form and 
meaning. The subject is popularly presented, yet contains 
the results of the latest researches as to the history and usages 
of the many words brought forward in illustration. But the 
work is not so much a discussion of theories and principles 
as a representation of them by means of the words them- 
selves. An index of these words—more than three thousand 
in number—make the contents of the volume, which at first 
sight might seem heterogeneous, practical, and useful in the 
highest degree. 

Mr. Matthews’s collection of essays is somewhat related 
to this last work in subject, but quite different in spirit. His 
genial discussions of the present status of the English lan- 
guage in Great Britain and in America, of Americanisms 
and Briticisms, slang and good usage, and related questions, 
have become widely known from the attractiveness with 
which they are presented, and discussions to which they 
have given rise. They lose none of their point by being 
collected and arranged so as to form a progressive series. 
The English language of to-day is not the result of a crys- 
tallized set of rules, but a living, changing organism, and 
the actual things that are spoken and written Mr. Matthews 
finds weil worth studying. A consequent belief in the valid- 
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ity of American usage, and a breadth of view as to the justi- 
fication for many current expressions that some ‘‘ purists”’ 
unreservedly condemn, are distinctive traits of Mr. Mat- 
thews’s attitude. 

It is possibly because we are entered upon a new century 
that the mind reverts to the literary forms in vogue one hun- 
dred years ago. Two books upon this general theme may 
be mentioned. ‘‘ Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Lit- 
erature, Vol. I.: The Emigrant Literature’’ (Macmillan, 
1901), by George Brandes, is for the first time translated 
into English, though long existing in Danish and German 
versions. ‘The second book is ‘*A History of English Ro- 
manticism in the Nineteenth Century ”’ (Henry Holt & Co., 
1901), by Henry A. Beers. Both seek to deal with literature 
in its universal and comparative phases, but Dr. Brandes’s 
work emphasizes French and German masterpieces, and 
Prof. Beers’s is largely confined to certain English works 
selected for his purpose. 

By emigrant literature Dr. Brandes means the attitude 
of the independent mind who could pursue his reflections to 
their just conclusions alone beyond the borders of France. 
Chateaubriand’s ‘‘Atala’’ and **René’’ in North Ameri- 
ca, Rousseau’s ‘‘La Nouvelle Héloise’’ and Sénancour’s 
‘‘Obermann’’ in Switzerland, Goethe’s ‘* Werther’’ in 
Germany, and Constant’s ‘‘Adolphe,”’ the opposite of 
‘*Werther,’’ and largely the story of the author’s relation 
with Mme. de Staél, lead up to a prolonged study of Mme. 
de Staél, her exile, her works, her attack upon national and 
protestant prejudices, her new attitude toward antique and 
modern art, and the revelation in a new light of the neigh- 
bors of the French across the Rhine. ‘* The emigrant lit- 
erature constitutes the prologue to the great literary drama 
of the century.”’ 

Prof. Beers’s work is the continuation of his similar study 
in the eighteenth century. His definition of Romanticism 
is still the same, ‘‘ pertaining to the style of the popular lit- 
erature in the Middle Ages.’’ Therefore Scott in his me- 
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dizval aspects, Coleridge, Keats, Leigh Hunt, and the Dante 
revival, side glances at Germany and France, the pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, are the leading topics. Many have 
found fault with Mr. Beers’s definition and its application in 
respect to those whom he excludes. While the method may 
be termed formal and arbitrary, there is much solid worth in 
the book, both to interest and instruct. 


A book from John Lane usually arouses anticipations of a 
pleasure from the art of book-making. Such a one is the 
excellent reprint and new edition of an old classic, Gilbert 
White’s ** Natural History of Selborne,’’ edited, with notes, 
by Grant Allen, and illustrated by Edmund H. New. It is 
highly and elaborately illustrated, and the paper and type 
go to make it a delight to the eye. Its price is very low 
($1.50), considering its many excellencies. 

Another of John Lane’s books for the new year is ‘* Thom- 
as Wolsey, Legate and Reformer,’’ by Ethelred L. Taunton 
($6 net). It is printed on fine paper, and among the many 
illustrations are reproductions from four of Holbein’s por- 
traits (Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop Warham, Henry VIII., 
and Anne Boleyn) and Raphael’s Leo X., and pictures of 
Bishop Fox, John Colet, Hadrian VI., Clement VII., Car- 
dinal Campeggio; the noble Magdalen Tower of Oxford, 
completed by Wolsey as Senior Bursar of the University; 
Hampton Court, his residence; his palace ( Whitehall); the 
gateways to the Cardinal’s Colleges at Oxford and at Ips- 
wich; the ruins of Leicester Abbey, etc. 

The author is a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
it is asa Churchman that Wolsey is considered. That Wol- 
sey instituted many Church reforms, that he was vigorous 
and able, that he would have exercised the authority of the 
papal chair far otherwise had he been called to fill it, may be 
undoubted. But if most portrayals of Wolsey’s character as 
statesman and man of affairs neglect his Church activity, the 
picture here presented may neglect too far the man of ambi- 
tions and passions and actions living in the world. That his 
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end was noble and beautiful, and that his glory shone in ad- 
versity, must also be undoubted. 


The first edition of Mr. William Morton Payne’s transla- 
tion of Jaeger’s ‘‘ Critical Biography of Henrik Ibsen ”’ (Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1901) appeared in 1890, two 
years after the Norwegian original. In the several years that 
have elapsed since the book was composed some of Ibsen’s 
most characteristic work has appeared: 1888, ‘*The Lady 
from the Sea;’’ 1890, ‘‘ Hedda Gabler;’’ 1892, ‘‘ The Mas- 
ter Builder;’’ 1894, ‘‘ Little Eyolf;’’ 1896, **John Gabriel 
Borkman ;’’ 1899, ‘‘ When We Dead Awake.”’ Besides, the 
plates of the old edition being lost by fire, there was every 
reason to bring out a new one. In this new edition, just pub- 
lished, a supplementary chapter is added by Mr. Payne, 
dealing with the problems of these late plays. 

Insight into the man and his earlier life and writings a na- 
tive can best of all give, and Dr. Jaeger possesses this natural 
and great advantage. Mr. Payne has long been known as 
a close student of the Scandinavian literatures, and he also 
comes to his task peculiarly well equipped. His added chap- 
ter seems to be a little restrained, probably due to a rever- 
ence for the original treatment and original proportions; 
yet this frank discussion of the later plays is very wel- 
come. Ibsen’s position as a dramatist and as a portrayer of 
social life and a satirist, as the upholder of self-development 
of the individual in the face of society and convention, has 
received wide acceptance. He employs the same naturalis- 
tic effects for the drama as M. Zola in France and Count 
Tolstoy in Russia for the novel. It is interesting that at the 
close of the old century there should be three Titanic figures 
in Latin, Slavic, and Germanic races, much misunderstood, 
but very similarly battling for what they realize is a higher 
truth and freedom. Allis not clear and easy, by any means, 
but these writers are at least now better understood. For 
the student of this literary movement this new edition of 
Ibsen’s life is not only welcome, but is in a sense complete. 
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A number of books on religious subjects come from 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. ‘‘ The White Stone ’”’ is 
the outgrowth of a series of addresses given before the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge during Lent, 
1900. ‘* The Songs of Degrees, or Gradual Psalms’’ are 
Psalms cxx. to cxxxiv., ‘‘ interleaved with Notes from Neale 
and Littledale’s Commentary.’”’ ‘*‘ The Company of Heav- 
en”’ consists of extracts for each day of the year from all 
the great English writers whenever appropriate, bearing 
particularly on the subject of angel ministry. The Bible, 
Spenser, Milton, Ruskin, Newman, Lowell, and Phillips 
Brooks are characteristic names. ‘* Purgatory,’’ ‘* The State 
of the Faithful Departed,’’ ‘‘ Invocation of Saints,’’ are three 
lectures delivered originally by Arthur J. Mason before the 
University of Cambridge. A new volume in the ‘* Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology’”’ is that on ‘* Foreign Mis- 
sions,’’ by the late Bishop of Nassau. ‘* The Sunday School 
Outlook’’ is a collection of addresses at the Crypt Confer- 
ence called by Bishop Potter, of New York. ‘‘ The Vicar 
and His Friends,’’ by Dr. Cunningham Geikie, is in the na- 
ture of dialogues between the vicar and friends of his parish, 
in which opinions on a number of interesting questions are 
set forth. ‘* Faithand Progress, the Witness of the English 
Church During the Last Fifty Years,’’ is a collection of ser- 
mons preached at the Jubilee of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, char- 
acteristic of a movement in the English Church in the last 
half century. ‘* The Last Years of Saint Paul,’’ by the Abbé 
Constant Fouard, is the concluding volume to the author’s 
‘¢St. Paul and His Missions.’’ To study the epistles of St. 
Paul and all contemporary history, to identify his writings 
with specific occasions and acts of his life, and to give a 
complete picture of his life and thought and work, is the 
task the author has set himself. 
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